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Ezek. xxxiii. 7. “So thou. O son of man, I 
have set thee a watchman uoto the ‘ouse of Isra- 
el; therefore thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth, and warn them from me.” 

We have assembled this day, by the ap- 
pointment of a court of Christ?s house, for 
the purpose of constituting one of the most 
important relations, that takes place among 
men—for the purpose of placing a Bishop or 
Overseer over a portion of God’s heritage ; 
One, who is to break the bread of life, by 
which the children of Christ’s family is to 
be fed; One, who is to stand in Christ’s 
stead and intreat sinners to be reconciled 
unto God. ‘This is his watch-tower, from 
which, he is from the mouth of God, to 
warn the house of Israel. From the sta- 
tion he occupies many solemn an weighty 
responsibilities arise. He must watch for 
souls as one who must give an account. 

The duties of the pastoral relation are 
set forth in a striking and very impressive 
manner under the metaphor employed in the 
text. And many of ihe responsibilities 
which arise from this relation, are strongly 
pointed out in the context, as well as im- 
plied in the woids of the text | 

Ezekiel was called to the exercise of the 
duties of a prophet, in a time of much dis- 
tress in the church. ‘'t was “in the fifth 
year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity ,°? when 
the people seein only to have been harden- 
ed by their aillic'ions. The character of the 
people, to whom the prophet was seni, was 
set before him in a very discouraging 'icht 
[Chap. ii. 3—8.] “ Lt was to a rebellious 
nation who had rebelled against God—To 
impudent children, and stifl-hearted—A peo- 
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ple compared to briars, and thorns, and scor- 
pions, a most rebellious race,” that he was 
sent. He was assured also that they would 
not receive his message. ‘ But the house 
of Israel will not hearken unto thee; for 
they will not hearken unto me, [saith the 
Lord,] for all the house of Israei are impu- 
dent and hard-hearted.” iii. 7. And it 
appears that nothing but a strong sense of 
duty—a fear to disobey the heavenly call, 
urged him on to his work. “For he went 
in bitterness and the heat of his spirit ; but 
the hand of the Lorp was strong upon 
him.” v.14. On his entrance to the dis- 
charge of the public duties of his office, as a 
prophet, his commission or appointment, was 
given in the same words, that are used in 
the text. Chap. ni. 17, For the space of 
upwards of four years, he exercised his of 

fice with a reference to his own nation. the 
professed and the covenanted people of God ; 
with appareatly no better success than naa 
been foretold. For the snace of three years 
longer he was etmployed in delivering the 
messages of the Lorp successively, agaiust 

Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, Syria and othe: 
During which time the 


“Me 


emies of the Jews 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem was 
accomplished, when the prophet was recall- 
ed, and again sent with a still more solemn 
warning to the people of Isracl. The ac- 
count of which we have in chap. xxxiii. 1—~ 
16. in which passage the duties to which 
the prophet was called, are strikingly poin' 

ed out under the idea of a watchman. A 
watchinan is a person, whose peculiar busi- 
ness it is to stand guara,or stand sentry, as 
itis expressed with us, over a city or anar- 
my. Whose duty it is to give notice of 
every movement or circumstance which may 
portend danger ; or otherwise be of general 
interest. The necessity of watchmen as 
guardians of public safety, seems to have 
been early discovered. Hence we find 
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451 
mention made of them in the earliest records 
of cities and armies. David had his watch- 
men continually on duty. And the watch- 
tower was a necessary part of the public 
buildings of every well regulated city. Al- 
lusion is very frequently made to them in 
ithe sacred writings In the office of pro- 
phet under the Old Testament dispensation, 
there were some things peculiar, but there 
were also many things in common with _ 
lic teachers of the gospel under the New 
Testament. All that was here intimated to 
Ezekiel under the idea of a watchman, was 
nothing but what is common to every New 
Testament minister. 

What I propose from these words at pres- 
ent will be introduced under the following 
method. 


I. The general resemblance between the 
duties of a watchman and a minister of the 
gospel. 

II. The special duties here enjoined, viz. 
1. To hear the word or message at the 
mouth of the Lorp. 2. To te that 
message, or warn the people from God.— 
To which I shall subjoin some improvement. 

I. Respecting the general resemblance 
between the duties of a watchman and of a 
minister of the gospel, I remark— 

1. Each occupies a post of observation. 
Hence the watch-tower was anciently on 
the tops of the houses, over the gate of the 
city or the most eminent place of all the pub- 
lic buildings. It was requisite that its posi- 
tion should be such as would afford the 
greatest facilities for observing every way 
of access to the city. And it was the 
watchman’s duty to watch attentively and 
make report of every thing he should dis- 
cover which might portend danger to the 
city. Thus King David’s watchman gave 
notice, when he saw a man running alone 
towards the city, in broad day light. So 
must the minister of the gospel of Christ, 
observe every thing that may portend dan- 
ger to the church of Christ, or to the souls 
of men. Does he discover any thing new 
or doubtful in doctrine or in practice ? He 
must consider it attentively, He must com- 
pare it with the rule of the word. That 
must be his guide or directory. The doc- 
trines of Christ laid down in his word, and 
the ordinances which he has instituted and 
revealed in his word, are the means, and 
the only means appointed to promote the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and 
which can have a sanctifying influence on 
the lives of men. With these, then, the 
minister of the gospel should be well ac- 
quainted ; he should be exceedingly familiar, 
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that he may be able to detect and point out 
the least departure from the word either as 
a rule of faith or practice. In Rom. xvi. 
17, the Apostle enjoins all believers to 
“mark them who cause divisions and offen- 
ces,” &c. The word which in this place is 
rendered mark,* just expresses this duty. 
In its primitive use it was applied to senti- 
nels or watchmen of an army, to point out 
the manner in which they should regard the 
movements of the enemy. They should 
consider them attentively, narrowly ,or close- 
ly inspect them. They should look at them 
with that closeness and accuracy with which 
the marksman eyes his target. This is 
what the Bereans did, whose noble exam- 
ple is recorded for our imitation and use.— 
*‘ They searched the scriptures daily, wheth- 
er these things were so.” 
2. They are both posts of trust. The 
property and lives of community are en- 
trusted to the watchman of the city and the 
sentinel of the camp. The interests of 
community which rest on the care and fi- 
delity of a single watchman is often im- 
mense. Often the existence of nations de- 
pends on his vigilance. So also the spirit- 
ual interests of the citizens of Zion, as to 
means and instruments of their promotion, 
are committed to her watchmen. To the 
watchman on the walls of Zion, are en- 
trusted the keys of doctrine and discipline 
in the church; consequently to them the 
preservation of sound doctrine, wholesome 
discipline and the purity of divine ordinan- 
ces, are entrusted. With all of which the 
eternal interests of the souls of men, are 
most intimately connected. To the watch- 
men on the walls of Zion, collectively and 
judicially, are committed the preservation of 
the purity of the scriptures—The great in- 
strument of sanctification and means of sal- 
vation, ‘* which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, through the faith that is in Christ 
Jesus,” all those who believingly receive 
them. And every one, not only bears his 
part of the common trust, but also occupies 
a post of “me individual trust. When 
rightly employed in the discharge of the du- 
ties of his important station, he is almost 
wholly occupied with the eterna! interests of 
the souls of his fellow men; and the pro- 
motion of the cause of the kingdom of his 
Redeemer. Could greater trust than this 
be committed into the hands of man ? 

3. But as they are posts of trust, they 
consequently must be posts of responsibilt- 
ty. And in this too, there is an important 
resemblance between the duties of a watch- 
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453 THE DUTIRS OF 
man and a minister of the gospel. The 
watchman is considered responsible for the 
trust reposed in him Want of vigilance or 
unfaithfulness in a watchman, among most 
nations is punished with death. The Ro- 
mans and also the Jews were very strict in 
enforcing the penalties of the law on their 
watchmen for the least negiect of duty. So 
also a most solemn and awful responsibility 
rests on the watchman on the walls of Zion. 
If through his negligence, the soul of a sin- 
gle sinner of the many hundreds or thous- 
ands, to whom he may be called to preach, 
is endangered, he is held answerable for his 
blood. ‘This is set forth in strong and plain 
language in the preceding verses in this 
chapter. ‘Son of man, speak to the chil- 
‘*dren of thy people, and say unto them, 
“When I bring the sword upon a land, if 
“the people of the land take a man of their 
‘coasts, and set him for their watchman ; 
“If, when he seeth the sword come upon 
“the land, he blow the trumpet, and warn 
“the people ; then whosoever heareth the 
‘‘sound of the trumpet, and taketh not 
‘‘warning; if the sword once take him 
“away, his blood shall be upon his own 
‘*head. He heard the sound of the tramp- 
“et and took not warning, his blood shall 
‘be upon him; but he that taketh warning 
*‘ shall deliver his soul. But if the watch- 
‘© men see the sword come, and blow not 
“‘the trumpet, and the people be not warn- 
“ed ; if the sword come and take away any 
‘person from among them, he is taken 
*‘ away in his iniquity ; but his blood will I 
“require at the watchman’s hand.” v. 2— 
6. The whole of this beautiful passage is 
highly figurative and spiritual in its inten- 
tion and application. It plainly points out 
the great responsibility under which the min- 
ister of the gospel acts. And under a full 
sense of this, let every minister of the ever- 
lasting gospel, remember **to watch for 
souls, as one who must give account.”” The 
day is fast approaching, when each one of 
us, must give an account of our stewardship. 
To us are committed the oracles of God.— 
And God will hold us responsible for every 
truth, doctrine and ordinance contained in 
them—That we transmit them “ pure and 
entire,” through our hands to the genera- 
tions to come. Respecting every truth, 
doctrine and ordinance in his word, God is 
saying to us, as the man in the parable of 
the prophet, said, ‘‘ Keep this for me, if by 
any means it be missing, then shall thy life 
be for it.” But where, now, are many of 
those doctrines, and ordinances, of which the 
church publicly professed to take charge, at 
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the time of the Reformation; and for 
which her martyrs bled? With which of 
the children, that she has brought up and 
nourished,are they now to be found? Alas! 
The glory has, in a great measure, depart- 
ed. The fine gold has become dim—the 
most fine gold changed ! 

4. There is a resemblance in the qualifi- 
cations necessary for each post. Vigilance, 
faithfulness, boldness and firmness, are 
qualifications essential to every watchman. 
To prove sleepy, false,or cowardly, is treas- 
on ina watchman. The safety of every 
thing committed to him, is endangered. . So 
also is the want of any of these, in a watch- 
man on the walls of Zion, treason against 
the souls of men, and the cause of Christ. 
Some, through cowardice, or perhaps a worse 
motive, may cry ‘ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” The most dangerous 
and fatal errors generally come in like a 
flood ; and some through fear of exposing 
themselves to trouble, will not attempt to 
stem the torrent. Through fear of giving 
offence to individuals, they will pass over, 
or but slightly notice many prevailing vices. 
Some will be most vociferous when they are 
with the popular current, but whose voice 
becomes at once feeble or silent, when 
truth or duty requires them to oppose it.— 
Others may warn faithfully enough of er- 
rors at a distance, but are silent respecting 
those that are undermining the very post 
they are set to watch. With others every 
thing is so smooth and so fair, that their 
voice is never heard in a warning tone. 
When the sword comes, the city is asleep— 
lulled to security and repose by the soothing 
strains of its watchman. It is possible, and 
not very uncommon for a preacher to preach 
with the greatest regularity and punctuality, 
and even with apparent zeal, and to preach 
nothing but truth, and yet bea most un- 
faithful watchman. He either, never ob- 
serves or never warns of actual impending 
dangers. Or if he alludes to them at all, it 
is in so timid and indistinct a way, that he 
is not even understood as waraing at all, 
The trumpet of the faithful watchman does 
not give an uncertain sound. 

5. They are both but instruments, “ Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain” So, “ Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but it is God who 
giveth the increase.” People are apt to 
suppose, that if they had this or that popu- 
lar preacher, whom they will name, for 
their minister ; that he would certainly build 
up a congregation,—that the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom would be more effectually 
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promoted by him, than by others less at- 
tractive in public estimation ; and that their 
souls would be more edified. But God oft- 
en writes, “ Confusion and disappointment” 
on such expectations. He will show his 
own power by making use of the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, 
the foolish things to confound the wise. He 
has put the treasure in earthern vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of man. It is those who speak the 
word faithfully and in sincerity, that are un- 
to God a sweet savor of Christ, in them 
that perish, and in them that are saved. 
See 2 Cor. ii. 15—17. The whole suc- 
cess of the gospel ministry, in gathering in 
souls, in building up and extending the 
church of Christ, depends on the will and 
blessing of God. ‘ Who then is Paul and 
‘who is Apollos, but ministers, Spreeg ip 
“‘ by whom ye believed, even as the Lor 

“gave to every man?” Though Paul the 
learned, and Apollos the eloquent, were 
both highly honored as instruments, in pro- 
moting the cause of God, yet their success 
was owing, neither to the learning of the 
one, nor the eloquence of the other. ‘ Nei- 
ther is he that planteth any thing; nor he 
that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease.” 1 Cor. iii. 4—8. The instru- 
ments, though eminent, were nothing ; but 
God was all and every thing. 

6. The watchman’s post is a post of dan- 
ger. The sentinel is not only exposed by 
his situation, but the enemy is most intent 
on his destraciion Hence ministers, espe- 
cially eminently faithful ministers, are ob- 
jects of the special enmity of Satan and the 
world. The world will hate them, because 
it hated their master before them. ‘* Men,” 
says the pious Mr. Henry, ‘* will curse them 
that are faithful, but God will curse them 
that are false.” 

Lastly.—But it is a post of honor. Their 
honor consists not in the estimation in which 
either they or their office is held among men. 
But the true honor of the watchman on the 
walls of Zjon, consists in the dignity of the 
work in which he is employed. He is the 
messenger of the Lord, whose business it is 
to hear the word, at the mouth of God, and 
warn sinners of things of eternal moment 
to them. They are ambassadors from the 
court of Heaven, to the sons of men.— 
They speak in the name of the King their 
master. Their honor consists further in the 

lorious things promised to them. ‘* They 
at turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars, tha and ever.” “To him 
that overcometh, will I give to eat of the 
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tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God.” Be thou faithful unto 
the death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” ‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant,” says the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness, the beginning of the creation 
of God, ‘to sit with me on my throne !”— 
What an honor is this! An honor too great 
to be comprehended ;—‘ Sufficient,” some 
one remarks, ‘* to stagger the faith and over- 
whelm the ambition of the greatest saint be- 
low.” 

These are a few of the particulars sug- 
gested to us by the very interesting relation 
in which a minister of the everlasting Gospel 
stands to the church of Christ, as represented 
to us, under the idea of a ‘* Watchman.” 

ll. ‘The next thing proposed for consider- 
ation, are the duties specially enjoined.— 
These I shail consider under two heads: 

1 Itis the watchman’s or minister’s du- 
ty ‘*to hear the word at the mouth of the 
Lord.’? This same injunction was laid on 
the prophet, when he was first commissioned, 
as the messenger of the Lorp. Chap. ii. 7, 
8. ‘Thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth,” &c. And it is again repeated when 
the commission was renewed. 

God, in former times, did reveal his mind 
and will in a special way, to the prophets; 
but his ordinary way is now by his word. 
The mouth of the Lore is now his word. 
By his word he still speaks to his servants 
and people. Itis then trom his word, that 
the Lord’s servant must derive the whole of 
his message. And its whole weight and 
authority arises from the consideration, that 
it is the Lorp’s own word. 

Particularly, Ist. Does he warn the people 
against asin in doctrine, or in practice? 
He must show from the word of God, his 
warrant to do so; that the evil is contra 
to the mind of God as expressed in his ee 
The minister of the New Testament, in 
dealing with those who have the word of God 
in their hands, and who have acknowledged ite 
authority, need not occupy much time in 
endeavoring to show such, that they are sin~ 
ning against the light of nature, or against 
the rules of propriety and decorum. But 
he should labor most diligently to cone 
vince mea of their sins against the light of 
God’s word. It is “the sure word of pro- 
phecy, to which we do well to take heed, 
as to a light that shineth in a dark place.” 

2d. Does he warn of the punishment due 
to sin—of the penalties and consequences 
which must follow? Let him show from 
the word of God, what he has threatened. 
For God is as faithful to his threatenings as 
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he is to his promises. A part of the duties 
of the gospel minister, consists in a declar- 
ation of the judgments and threatenings 
which God has denounced against sin, and 
against sioners. He has to say to the wick- 
ed, ‘O wicked man, thou shalt surely die ’ 
He must show him that ‘the wages of sin 
is Death’ 

3d. Does he entreat and beseech sinners, 
in Christ's stead, tu Se reconciled unto God ? 
He must draw all his encouraging and per- 
suasive reasons frum the word of uiod. He 
must show from bis word, that God is now 
reconciled te sinners, through the peace 
speaking bluod of his Son. That through 
his atoning sacrifice, he is ready and willing 
to receive them. That it is on this ground, 
that he now offers in the gospel, his favor 
and acceptance, to the guilty and polluted 
sinner. T'iat upon this ground he can now 
invite all sinners, all ends of the earth alli the 
gons of men, all weary and heavy laden sin- 
ners, and al!, even the very chief of sinners, 
to come to him and accept of his salvation. 
For it is to sinners, as such, that the gospel 


is addressed, and to whom the ministry of 


reconciliation is sent. And the greatest and 
most effectual means to reconcile sinners to 
God, and to accept of this salvation, is to 
show them from God’s own mouth, that he 
is reconciled to them. 

4th. Is the watchman called to exercise 
discipline, for the preservation of the order 
and purity of God’s house? He must show 
from the mouth of God that he has not only 
his authority to do so, but that he dare not 
neglect or omit to do it, without being guilty 
of treachery to his trust. 

Lastly.—It was the practice of the faith- 
ful and true prophets of old to receive or 
learn their message from the mouth of the 
Lord. Micaiah, whe called to prophecy 
before the kings of Israel and Judah, said, 
As the Lord liveth, all that the Lord say- 
eth unto me, will I say.” And, says Paul, 
‘* Now then, we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did, by us, beseech you; 
we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled unto God." And this accords with 
the scriptures asa rule. They contain a 
revelation of Giod’s will to man. And in 
this respect they should and must be the 
rule of his duty. 

2. The second special duty enjoined on 
the watchmen in the text is “to warn the 
people from the Lord.” The watchman on 
the walls of Zion, must not only have ears 
to hear the word of the Lord, eyes to discern 
the sword oe but also a tongue to 
declare it. To point out the manner, in 
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which he should discharge this part of his 


duty, is what I now chiefly intend. 

ist. He must warn plainly or intelligi- 
bly. The warning of God is lost on a peo- 
ple, if it is not delivered in a manner intel- 
ligible to those to whom it is sent. Aad as 
the mivister of the gospel has to deliver his 
message to many different capacities of ap- 
prehension, his manner as to language, the 
use of words and forms of expression, and 
distinctness of enunciation, should be suited 
to all. The weakest capacity, the most un- 
informed judgment, or the slowest of appre- 
heusion, have as deep an interest in the gos- 
pel message, as those of the most refined 
taste, the most cultivated understanding, or 
the quickest discernment. And the differ- 
ence can be but small whether the watch- 
man proclaims his warning in an unintelligi- 
ble manner, or an unknown language. 

But there is another respect in which 
plainness is equally necessary. Is any truth 
of God’s word controverted? (And where 
is the truth which has not been denied ?)— 
The minister of the gospel must warn 
against and condemn the error, and defend 
the truth; for he isset for the defence of the 
gospel. This is included in declaring the 
whole counsel of God. And less than this 
would be treason against the God of truth. 
The Apostle has set this point in a strong 
light, in one of his Epistlesto the Corinthians, 
‘*Now, brethren,” says he, “If 1 come 
unto you speaking with tongues, what shall 
I profit you except I shall speak to you eith- 
er by revelation, or by knowledge, or by 
prophesying, or by doctrine? And even 
things without life, giving sound, whether 
pipe or harp, except they give a distinction 
in the sounds, how shall it be known what is 
piped or barped? For if the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self to the battle? So likewise ye, except 
ye utter by the tongue, words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken? For ye shall speak into the air,” 
1 Cor. xiv. 6—9. 

2d. He must warn faithfully. And to 
be faithful he must be fuéé “He must not 
shun to declare the whole counsel of God.” 
It is at his peril and at the hazard of the 
souls of those who hear him that he keeps 
back a single declaration of that message 
which God sends him in his word Jere- 
miah was enjoined ‘to speak all the Lord 
commanded, and to diminish nota word,” 
Jer. xxvi. 2. When Christ commissioned 
his Apostles and sent them to all the world, 
to preach the gospel to every creature, he 
directed them to teach them to observe all 
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things whatsoever he commanded,”” And 
on the observance of the direction, he prom- 
ised his perpetual presence, ‘‘and lo! I 
am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.” 

The faithful declarations of the doctrines 
of the gospel, may and will, often give of- 
fence to the men of the world—to unsound 
and hypocritical professors of religion. But 
this is no reason, why a single iota of divine 
truth should be kept back. When Christ in 
the days of his flesh, taught the doctrine of 
human inability—when he said, “no man 
can come to me except it were given him 
of the Father,” his disciples took offence at 
it, ‘and from that time many of his disci- 
ples went back and walked no more with 
him,”’ John vi. 65, 66. It appears that 
this doctrine was as unpopular then as it is 
now. But this should never deter the 
watchman on the walls of Zion, from faith- 
fully discharging his duty. Oj trials of this 
kind the prophet Jeremiah, seems to have had 
a large share. And he was accordingly as 
solemnly admonished of his duty. ‘* The 
prophet that hath a dream let him tell a 
dream; but he that hath my word, let him 
speak my word faithfully, what is the chaff 
to the wheat?” Jer. xxii. 28. What are 
the wicked ? What are the men of the world? 
What are those who will take offence at 
God’s truth, to God’s own children? Shall 
the children be starved because their appoin- 
ted, and their only wholesome food gives 
offence to strangers ? 

3d. He must do it diligently. He must 
embrace every seasonable opportunity. (and 
when would it be unseasonable, to warn sin- 
ners standing on the brink of eternal ruin, 
of their danger?) “ He must be instant in 
season and out of season ; reproving, exhort- 
ing, rebuking, with all long suffermg ana 
doctrine ?”? He must embrace not only the 
public stated opportunities of warning sinners 
of their danger; but he must seek for op- 
portunities. Our Lord, whose exainple is a 
rule, ‘*went about continually doing good.” 
Paul, who has also left us an example wor- 
thy of imitation, was dilligent as well as 
faitiful. ‘Ye know,” says he to the 
Ephe-ians, “ from the first day that I came 
into Asia. after what manner I have been 
with you at all seasons; serving the Lord 
with «ll humility of mind, and with many 
tears and temptations, by the lying in wait 
of the Jews; and how | kept hack nothing 
that was profitable unto you, but have show- 
ed you, and have taught you publicly and 
from house to house, testifying both to Jews 
and Greeks, repentance towards God and 


faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” Acts 
xx. 18—21. 

4th. The watchman of the Lord must 
warn with zeal and earnestness. When 
Christ came as the Father’s prophet and 
messenger to men, he was “ dad with zeal 
as acloak.” Andin this too, Paul has left 
usa suitable example. ‘* Whom we preach 
says he, warning every man, and teaching 
every manin all wisdom: that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus: 
whereunto | also labor, striving according 
to his working, which worketh in me mighti- 
ly.” Butsee the whole passage, Col. i. 
23—29. 

5th. He must warn with meckness and 
gentlexcss. There should be no harshness 
or unnecessary sharpness of manner. ‘* The 
bruised reed he should not break, nor quench 
the smoking flax.” There is a becoming 
sharpwess sometimes necessary, in reprov- 
ing for sin, but harshness, or an unfeelin 
roughness of manner is never necessary, an 
consequently always improper in a watch- 
man on the walls of Zion. The Lord of 
glory himself,when personally discharging the 

uties of a watchman was plain, faithful, dil- 

ligent, zealous and earnest, but he was 
‘also meek and lowly.”” And Paul warn- 
ed Timothy of the importance of cultivating 
a meek and gentle manner. ‘‘ The servant 
of the Lord must not strive ; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient; in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves ; 
if peradventure God will give them repen- 
tance to the acknowledging of the truth,” 
2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. Meekness and gentle- 
ness are by no means inconsistent with the 
greatest plainness, firmness and faithfulness. 

6th. He must warn fearlessly. ‘The 
fear of man is too apt to bring a snare.”— 
The fear of consequences—of being cast out 
of a living—of meeting with opposition and 
trouble—of offending a kind and obliging 
friend or a leading and influential man in a 
congregation—or a popular party—the fear 
of preventing the increase or reducing the 
members of a cngreees, may sometimes 
draw the messenger of the Lord intoa snare. 
Kut God makes no allowance for any such 
consequences. His direction is absolute.— 
‘* All things whatsoever I command thee, 
declare thou.” I know of no one — 
more dangerous to a minister of the gospel, 
than to be deterred from a faithful discharge 
of his duty by a fear of consequences. When 
the prophet Jeremiah was called to the office 
of a watchman on the walls of Zion, he re- 
ceived a fearful and solemn charge on this 
very point. When first called, he objected. 
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‘Oh, Lord God, says he, behold I cannot 
speak for 1 am a child.” But God silenced 
his objections, and told him that he should 
go. ‘Thou shalt go, says he, to all that I 
send thee, and all that I command thee thou 
shalt speak.”” And charged him not to fear 
their faces. For his encouragement, how- 
ever, God promised him, his protecting pre- 
sence. “ be not afraid of their faces; for I 
am with thee to deliver thee saith the Lord.” 
Jer. i. 6—8. And the same charge is again 
more particularly repeated v. 17. “ Thou 
therefore gird up thy loins and arise and 
speak unto them all that | comman: thee ; 
be not dismayed at their faces, lest | con- 
found thee before them.” Here he was 
threatened with the very evil, which he 
dreaded, if he should suffer his fears to over- 
come him. God will confound those minis- 
ters, who are afraid to speak plainly and 
faithfully and boldly, and that before the very 
faces, by which they are intimidated. God 
has promised to take care of his faithful ser- 
vants. No possible inconvenience to which 
the servant of God can be put, for a faithful 
discharge of his duty, will in the end prove 
alosstohim. ‘Though the kings, the princes 
and the priests of Judah and all the people 
of the land, should set themselves in array, 
to fight against Jeremiah, he was not per- 
mitted to fear their faces or shrink from his 
duty. God had charged himself with his 
protection. He must go forward. 

With what a noble disregard of conse- 
quences did Paul go bound to Jerusalem, not 
knowing what should befall him there ?— 
[See Acts xx. 22—24.] With what su- 
blime indifference to consequences did Shad- 
rach, Meshachand Abednego refuse to 


comply with the requisitions of the king of 


Babylon, and cast themselves on the Provi- 
dence of God for protection? Neither the 
flattery nor the threatenings of the king 
could prevail with them. They fearlessly 
informed him, that under no circumstances, 
and upon no condition, could they serve his 
gods or worship the golden image which he 
had set up. And what an encouraging les- 
son fora fearless discharge of duty, does 
this example afford ? 

The last thing proposed, was to notice 
some things by way of improving this sub- 
ject. 

1. From this subject, we see the im- 
portance of the gospel ministry. It is an 
office immediately of divine appointment.— 
The gospel minister holds his office under 
Christ. The qualifications for the office, 
the duties belonging to it, are very particu- 
larly prescribed by God himself in his word. 





The gospel minister stands in the name and 
in the stead of Christ, the king of glory, and 
deals with the sinful children of men, re- 
specting the things that belong to their eter- 
nal peace and interest. lence the intrinsic 
dignity of the office. And hence, we see 
the reason, the Apostle had to magnify his 
office. However lightly the pastoral office 
be esteemed by the men of the world, we 
see that it is under the special care and pro- 
tection of God. 

2. Wesee from this subject, what a privi- 
lege the goodness of God has provided for 
mankind. ‘To appoint an order of men, 
whose chief duty, and only business is to 
watch over and labor for the eternal interest 
of fallen, rebellious sinners. The holy an- 
gels are, by God’s appointment, exercising a 
continued, though invisible, guardianship 
over God’s elected children. ‘ For,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to them that are 
heirs of salvation?’ But he has appointed 
‘men of like passions with ourselves,’ as 
watchmen on the walls of Zion, to give 
intimations of his will to the sons of men— 
to publish the glad tidings of salvation to all 
perishing sinners—to stand on their watch- 
towers and keep a continued look out for 
the soul destroying sword, and give warn- 
ing of the approach of every thing that can 
harm their souls. What a safety and a pri- 
vilege it is to be under the care of a faithful 
minister, who is keeping continual watch 
for the spiritual and eternal interests of those 
who are committed to his care ? 

3. From this subject, also, we may see 
the danger of sin. Jt is a sword—a soul- 
piercing and soul-murdering sword. All 
sins may be comprehended in two classes. 
They may be considered as_ transgressions 
of God’s word, either as a rule of faith, or 
asa rule of practice. They both equally 
expose tothe wrath and curse of God, both in 
this life and in that which 1stocome. And 
against both it is the duty of the watchman 
on the walls of Zion ‘‘to warn.’? Buta 
sin or error in doctrine may be ju-tly con- 
sidered as the more dangerous of the two; 
because it is more secret in its progress and 
more extensive in its influence. It is sel- 
dom confined in its consequences to the in- 
dividual, who is under its influence. It cor- 
rupts the fountains from which all the streams 
flow. So that even the remotest stream 
cannot be tasted in safety. ‘It is the little 
leaven, which leaveneth the whole lump.” 
Error in doctrine seems to be peculiarly re- 
ferred to, in our text, under the idea of the 
destroying sword. For in v. 13th, there is 
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a very poted reference to the very com- 
mon, though very erroneous doctrine, that 
good works are both meritorious and effica- 
cious in justification. Nothing should be 
said to extenuate error in practice, or lessen 
the horror with which it should always be 
viewed ; or any thing that would convey 
the idea, that the watchman should not warn, 
reprove, exhort and rebuke for every sin. 
But he should very especially watch and 
warn against those errors in doctrine, which 
sap foundations, which corrupt fountains and 
which are more covert and secret in their 
progress Error in practice is general! 
pretty manifest, mostly discernable by all ; 
and consequently more easily detected—~ 
as the effect is often more obvious than the 
cause. Toi this is the true relation, which 
doctiiae and practice bear to each other.-— 
Doctrine is the cause, practice is the effect. 
The private citizen of Zion may readily de- 
tect many a departure, in practice, from the 
rule of rectitude, when the «se which pro- 
duced it, would often elude his discrimina- 
tion. But such is the danger to the souls of 
men, from uasvund principles and sinful 
practices that God has appointed watchinen 
to stand continually on their watchtowers, 
whose duty it is to observe and warn of the 
very first approaches of the destroying 
sword. ‘To guard the foundations and even 
the out works, ‘If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteous do 7? Heace 
a reason, why the key of doctrine is com- 
mitted chiefly to the ministers of tne word, 

4. From this subject leara also, the re- 
sponsibility of the station of a waiciinan on 
the wal!s of Zion. It is necessary tat the 
ministers of the word should have a deep 
and penetrating sense of the respousibility, 
under which they act, that they may be 
stirred up to becoming dilivence, faithfulness 
and zeal But it is no less important, that 
the people who hear, should also, be duly 
apprized of it, that they may know what to 
expect from their ministers, how to conduct 
towards them, anid how to receive their 
message. That as they have to watch for 
souls, as those who must give an account, 
the people may see the necessity of great 
plainness and closeness in deauug with them. 
And that they should receive :he preached 
word. not as the word of men, but as in 
truth the word of Gol.” That they may 
be aware of the interesting relation that sub- 
sists between them and their minister; that 
they may not be hindrances, but sather help- 
ers to him in the discharge of the important 
duties of his bigh trust. 

5. From this subject also, let people learn 


the responsibility under which they hear.— 
They are commanded “to take heed how 
they hear.” Let them look to the subject 
which we have been considering and learn 
the necessity and the force of the command. 
“If they do not hear [or obey] the watch- 
man’s voice, warning them of the approach- 
ing sword ; the sword shall come upon them 
and they shall die in their iniquity.” They 
are self-murderers. Their blood. shall rest 
upon their own heads. The watchman, who 
warns faithfully, delivers his own soul. It 
is a solemn and weighty consideration to a 
ye that every gospel sermon which they 

ear must prove to them, either, ‘the sa- 
viorof life uato life or of death unto death.” 
And not to those alone, who actually hear ; 
but also to all those to whom it is practica- 
ble to attend and hear. 

In fine, let all concerned consider the im- 
portant and awfully solemn relation which is 
just now to be judiciolly constituted between 
the people of ihis congregation, of this 
neighborhood, the Prolite, and tum, 
whom you have chosen “to set for your 
watchman,” on this watch tower. Contem- 
plate the solemn respunsibilities which must 
consequently arise. 

And may God of his infinite merey give 
ali grace rightly to improve and profit by the 
result of tis day's transactions.—Amen. 

—_— —— 
[For the Religious Monitor.} 
A MAXIM OF BIDLE RELIGION. 
[Continued for) page 404.] 


In the last papers it was my purpose to 
show that the Reformation from Popery went 
according to the Bible masim. Ist It was 
a departure from iniquity, when every thin 
which malice could invent, was to be feared. 
and no remuneration of an earthly kind to 
be expected. 2d. Rejecting the authority 
of Popes, councils, Fathers and traditions, 
the Reformers set forward in the Bible way, 
adopting the Old and New Tesiaments as 
the only rule of their faith and practice — 
They translated it into the vernacular tongue, 
that the people might read the wonderful 
works of God .They searched it witha dili- 
gence and ability that has seldom, if ever 
been equalled. In all their disputations 
with their adversaries, their discourses to 
the people and theological instructions to 
their students, 2¢ lay before them as the su- 
reme judge of their doctrine. They read 
it every Sabbath from the pulpit. They 
caused it to be read in the family and the 
school. They taught their children to say 
continually, ‘‘ The word of God, which }s 
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contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, is the only rule to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy him.”— 
They admitted none into their society who 
did not confess their belief in this proposi- 
tion. The great labor of parents was, in 
storing the memories of their children with 
it, and of their ministers, in bringing the 
faith of their hearers to rest solely on the 
testimony of God in i. 

Although there were discrepancies, they 
all agreed without any concert, that the sole 
ground of a sinner's acceptance before God, 
1s the righteousness of Christ imputed, and 
received, as a free gift offered in the gospel, 
by faith alone. 

The church of Scotland went farther than 
the rest, in the Bible way of government 
and discipline—in distinguishing the church 
of Christ to be entirely independent of the 
State, and as having intrinsic powers to 
transact whatever business concerned her—in 
asserting that Christ alone was the king, to 
which as a church,she owed allegiance—and 
in defining the duties which church and state 
ay apes / owe to each other. 

n answer to the question, Are their doc- 
trines relatos in the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms) agreeable to the 
Bible ? it was stated that there are incon- 
testible proofs, of which our translation of 
the Scriptures is one, that they were able 
to search it, and that they did search it with 
the greatest earnestness and diligence.— 
From this it might be reasonably supposed 
their doctrines would be agreeable to it. 
But the fruits and effects of their doctrines 
will be more tangible evidence of what they 
were. And this will be the Bible way of 
trying them too, for saith the great prophet, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them; do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
tles?”? Matt. vii. 15. No, and neither 
will they be able to maintain a conversation 
becoming the gospel, upon any other foun- 
dation than faith in the truths of the gospel. 
True evangelical holiness never has been 
and it never will be found growing upon an- 
other stem. 

Before I notice the fruits of their doc- 
trine, permit me to premise, that, while they 
advanced texts of Scripture, afier the ex- 
ample of Christ and his apostles, according 
to their critical meaning, spirit and connec- 
tion with other Scriptures to support their 
doctrine, and arrived as truly by rspucTIon 
at their conclusions as ever did a disciple of 
Lord Bacon ; their adversaries have not ta- 
ken this Bible way to overturn them, but 
such other ways as the following, viz ; Ist. 

Vou. vu. 





By misunderstanding or misrepresenting the 
doctrine professed by the Reformers. Par- 
ticularly the doctrine of election and repro- 
bation Very fewif any have had the har- 
dihood to take this doctrine as the Reform- 
ers understood and taught it, and attempt to 
show that it is not a Bible doctrine. They 
first define it according to their own opin- 
ion of it, generally separating the end from 
the means which God has joined together, 
and then commence the attack. Their doc- 
trine respecting original sin and human in- 
ability, has been and still is opposed in the 
same way. And I might add all their doc- 
trines respecting salvation, by sovereign 
free grace. 2d. By employing the Scrip- 
tures without regard to their connection and 
harmony ; forexample, employing James ii. 
21 without regard to Rom. iv. 3 and Gal. 
iii. 6. So also most of those texts which 
set forth the commands of the law, have 
been employed, without regard to their ex- 
press design, which is to be a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ, to infer an ability in 
man to do the things commanded. Innu- 
merable other instances might be given of 
this way of using the Scriptures—a way by 
which they can be made to prove any thing. 
3d. By introducing philosophical maxims 
and metaphysical distinctions into the ex- 
planation of revealed truth. This has been 
the curse of the visible church since the first 
attempt of the Gnostics to explain the doc- 
trine of Christ upon their principles, but 
more especially since the days of Origen.— 
By this weapon the simplicity of the truth 
as it is in Christ has been constantly per- 

lexed, disfigured, and overturned. And it 
- been employed chiefly against the doc- 
trines of grace, and never with more subtil- 
ty and success than since they were so clear- 
ly and fully drawn forth from the Scriptures 
by the Reformers. Let philosophy and 
metaphysics be expunged, and let every 
thing stand or fall by a “* Thus saith the 
Lord,” and Pelaigian, Arminian and Hop- 
kinsian advocates must be eternally silent. 
4th. By insidiously setting up reason as the 
measure of things revealed. Here is the 
whole strength of Socinians and Arians of 
every shape. They have dared to bring to 
this corrupt and cursed standard and con- 
demn what Angels adore—God manifest in 
the flesh. But others who do not rank with 
these, are found opposing sundry doctrines 
of the Reformation because they answer not 
to their reason and view of things They 
cannot comprehend the How, and therefore 
reject what Christ himself, zot¢hout explain- 
ing, makes matter of solemn thanks in the 
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name of the whole elect world. “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes. ven so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.” 5th. By arguments 
adduced from history. In this way among 
others, Episcopalians endeavor to strengthen 
their hierarchy against Presbytery, which 
is the only form of government laid down in 
scripture. 6th. Besides all these methods, 
the Papists, their irreconcilable enemies, 
thrust against their doctrine with traditions, 
councils, Fathers, &c. 7th. In modern 
times, in addition to all the former, there is a 
eat variety of new methods, of puttin 
own the ladon. devised; and althou f 
they are by no means more powerful in 
themselves, they are not less successful.— 
First, a spurious Charity has come abroad, 
which rejoiceth in iniquity, in some of its 
refined and fashionable forms ; but rejoiceth 
not in the truth, except such of it as can be 
erverted to her service, and claims to be a 
judge of our holy profession. ‘ The spirit 
of the age” is another that has come forth, 
setting up and treading down at her pleasure. 
“‘ Success,” too, is set up as a plea against 
our doctrine. Our cold orthodoxy brings forth 
no revivals, produces no ‘serious inquirers,’ 
‘ Se meetings,’ ‘anxious meetings,’ 
‘hopefuls,’ &c., &c. therefore, it is not 
agreeable to the Bible. A good heart, 
with an erroneous head, also lifts up a loud 
voice against us. But what signifies all 
this host or its weapons? The Daughter of 
the Reformation shakes her head at them 
all, and laughs them to scorn! They may 
enlist the deluded millions of this age, to 
fight against God, and the eternal damna- 
tion of many may be the result. But can 
they shake her everlasting foundations ? 
But who are all they that are against us? 
Mistake it not, reader. It is not only some 
new and better enlightened divines, that have 
come newly up, and large and popular Chris- 
tian Churches, who may have many of the 
Lord’s hidden ones among them: But, who 
is it Not? Socinians, Arminians, Ho 
kinsians, Universalists, Catholics, Greeks, 
Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, and every 
other class of pretenders to religion, are a- 
inst our doctrine. Deists of every creed, 
the brutal Atheist, the wicked and profane 
of every name, of every age, and clime, 
are all, all against us!! Are we for this, to 
believe the doctrine less, or less esteem those 
who hold it? No,truly. This comes near 
to a proof of its agreement with Christ and 
his cause. For he told us, that he and his 


doctrine, and those who profess his name, 
should be thus universally opposed; “And 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake.”” And it cannot be shown that there 
is another system of religious belief and wor- 
ship,known among men, so universally hated. 
Pig ask, in _ weet A “i tenden- 

cy of the opposite doctrine : e opposite 
Z that wie loys some other foundation for 
a sinner’s acceptance before God, than the 
imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ, which 
is received as a free gift by faith alone. If 
a man will lay some other beside or with 
this, and reason correctly from his premises, 
he must deny the total depravity of the hu- 
man heart ; from this again he must conclude 
against the imputation of Adam’s first sin ; 
then by an easy transition, the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness ; and if his righteous- 
ness be not imputed, his death is not vica- 
rious, and consequently there was no true 
and proper atonement or obedience in it.— 
Then it seems impossible to account for his 
suffering at all, upon the supposition that he 
was a divine person ; and his divinity is de- 
nied, and he is only a creature, or a prophet, 
attesting in this manner his doctrine: con- 
sequently all those texts that speak of his 
divinity, his substitution, atonement, &c. &c. 
must be admitted with reasonable limitations 
These limitations amount to a denial of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures; and then there 
is but one step to Atheism. And it is not 
too much to say that every stage of this pro- 
gress to Atheism, has, in general, been ac- 
companied with a proportion of its practical 
effects upon the heart, life, and social inter- 
course of men. And the world has before 
it a specimen of these, in their full maturity, 
in the system propcsed by Robert Owen and 
Fanny Wight. 
Having premised these things to show, 
that whether the doctrines of the Reformers 
he founded on the Bible or not, neither the 
character of the opposition, nor the way in 
which it has been managed, makes any thing 
against them, I proceed to consider their 
fruits. And, Ist. Those which are collate- 
ral and consequential upon the state of socie- 
ty. And here we shal! nerceive, that what- 
ever these doctrines may be, the world has 
small reason to complain of them. It can- 
not be denied that those fetters by which 
the Popedom and its agents had held the na- 
tions of Europe aud their Princes, in a state 
of vassalage for centuries, were by the light 
and fire of Reformation principles, melted 
away and destroyed. By them a mortal 
wound was inflicted on that galling despot- 
ism which the Bishop of Rome, with his 
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Conclave of Cardinals, had exercised upon 
the Kings and Emperors of Europe. Be- 
cause all the thundering *»vathemas of the 
vatican could not dissolve a Reformer’s oath 
of allegiance. By this circumstance alone, 
Princes were enabled to lead armies to the 
field and contend successfully for their pre- 
rogatives. The despotism of Princes, too, 
received at the same moment, and by the 
same means, a shock from which they have 
never recovered. The authority of great 
names in general, was mightily weakened, 
and men began to think for themselves on 
other subjects, as well as that of religion.— 
The nature of civil government became a 
subject for investigation, and the justice of 
long established laws and customs was called 
in question. The principles of civil liberty 
were brought to light in pleading for the 
rights of conscience. It was in this manner 
that the Reformation opened, as it were, a 
new fountain in the high place of the earth, 
which poured down its slong waters in- 
to all the channels of thought—that invigor- 
ated and quickened all the springs of action, 
upon which the political, commercial, social, 
and literary departments of society began to 
wear a new and healthful aspect. And the 
seeds of liberty were scattered far and wide, 
as were the principles of the Reformation 
itself, and began here and there to spring up. 
In this way they were brought to the Uni- 
ted States. To the inflexible, uncompro- 
mising firmness of our Fathers, in holding 
and defending the rights of conscience, un- 
der the iron sceptre of the despotic and de- 
ceitful Stuarts, we owe that spirit of free- 
dom which bore us triumphantly throwgh 
the struggle of the revolution. And if the 
Atheistical brood which has now come up, 
were at all acquainted with the foundations 
of American liberty, or did esteem tt, they 
would perceive true patriotism to be more in 
veneration of reformation principles, than in 
pointing their most envenomed shafts at all 
Christian institutions. The liberty which 
we enjoy, in every department of it, and the 
consequent prosperous and happy condition 
in which we may live, is a specimen of the 
collateral effects of which I am speaking. — 
The equal importance of the poor man’s 
word, with that of his wealthy neighbor— 
the preference of merit to parentage or 
wealth—the mighty progress of the arts and 
sciences—the universal and multiplied facili- 
ty of obtaining all useful knowledge—the 
ample and honorable provision made for 
the poor—the multitude of philanthropic in- 
stitutions—and the protection afforded to 
every class of citizens in their rights, which 
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is the honor and happiness of these states, 
are owing, under God, to the spirit of the 
Reformation. 

Now let us hear what the Bible says :— 
** Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Prov. 
xiv. 34. It cannot be a question whether 
any thing else can do it, for this is positive- 
ly denied by the very next words, “ Sin is 
a reproach to any people.” But the spirit 
of the reformation has given a great eleva- 
tion to the nations and especially to the U. 
States—therefore it is the spirit of righteous- 
ness.”” Again—* Righteousness tendeth to 
life.” Chap. xi. 19. But the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the reformation tend greatly to 
ameliorate the condition of man in this pre- 
sent life—therefore it is a spirit of righteous- 
ness. Again—‘ Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due.”? Chap. iii. 27.— 
But the principles of the reformation give to 
all civil and religious liberty, and all their at- 
tending good things—therefore they obey 
this command. Once more—The Bible en- 
joins magistrates to “‘ be a terror to evil doers, 
and the praise of them that do well.” 1 Pet. 
ii. 14. But the reformation set men free 
from magistrates that were a terror to them 
that did well, and the praise of evil doers, 
and recognized the moral law as the only 
proper basis of social order—therefore, ac- 
cording to it, magistrates would be precisely 
what the Bible requires them to be. 

We might next turn to those countries 
whither the reformation has not come—to 
Spain and Portugal, and ask why they en- 
joy not this day the same freedom and its 
long train of blessings? It is not for want 
of patriots, or men of talents, or brave war- 
riors, or skilful politicians. They have 
thousands panting after it—they have made 
efforts to obtain it—why then, are they 
afraid this day to speak, and almost to think ? 
Can another answer be given than—that 
the reformation was crushed there in the ve- 


ry bud? Why has not France reached 
this happy estate? Enlightened, polished 
France! Twice revolutionized and regen- 


erated France! Has she no statesmen— 
no warriors—no La Fayettes ? She has, and 
twice she has hurled the despot from his 
throne. Why then is she still struggling to 
be free? The answer is at hand. The 
doctrines of the reformation have never had 
free passage through the length and breadth 
of her land. Her soil is yet fat with the blood 
of Protestants. She has but exchanged 
masters, nor is she better by the change.— 
She has cast off Popish tyrants, and made 
way for Atheism. And as certainly as that 
monster is allowed to stalk abroad, in open 
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day, will her liberty, now a second time in 
the birth, be stifled. Why is not Germany? 
Why is not Russia free? But nearer home 
—Why is not the liberty and happiness of 
South America, after years of revolutionizing, 
a consolidated? The Reformation is by 
aw excluded. 

I shall now endeavor to discover what 
manner of people they were, who sincerely 
believed and practised the doctrines in ques- 
tion, and whether the tenor of their way, 
coincided with the way of the gospel or not. 
I say, sincerely believed and practised, for 
it were unjust to try any sentiment by the 
practice of all who go under itsname. We 
are called a christian nation and our religion 
is marked Protestant on the map: would 
there be any justice in ascribing the wicked- 
ness and profanity, the Deism and the gross 
Atheism that is to be found among us, to 
the influence of the christian religion? or 
the astonishing increase of Roman Catholics 
in the States to the influence of reformation 
doctrine? There are several churches who 
profess to hold reformation principles, as they 
are summed up in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, would it be a fair way of reasoning, to 
say that that Confession inclines those who 
hold it, to Hopkinsian sentiments, because 
there are very many Hopkinsians among 
them, perhaps the great majority in some of 
them? or that it teaches to set aside all 
creeds and confessions, because many of 
such sentiments are found holding up that 
confession to the world as their confession ? 
Certainly it would not. And yet I amaware 
that it has been often condemned upon as 
slight grounds. And the cause of the Re- 
formation, for no better reason, loaded with 
obloquy and reproach. 

In this part of the argument, I claim to 
be as minute as my information will enable 
meto be. For this question, however light 
and trivial to others, is all important to the 
few, with whom I stand. If the principles 
of the reformation, be not Bib/e principles, 
then we know not the Bible, nor the way 
of salvation. If these principles can be 
overturned really, then our all is gone—we 
are yet in total darkness, and there 1s no hope. 

The people whom I would introduce to 
the acquaintance of the reader, are to be 
seen shout the end of February, 1638, 
flocking from every quarter in Scotland to 
Edinburgh, amidst a world of difficulties, in 
the face of determined opposition, from 
Charles I. and his blood-thirsty Prelates, 
and assembling by thousands, at Gray Fri- 
ar’s Church; consisting of almost all the 
nobles, magistrates, ministers, and people, 





men and women, and there with their right 
hand lifted up to heaven, and their eyes 


flowing with tcars of joy, swearing that they 


did stnceRELY believe the doctrines of the 
reformation ; and were resolved, through 
God’s grace, never to forsake them. And 
before the end of April, almost in every pa- 
rish, they are to be seen soliciting an oppor- 
tunity to join in this solemn declaration.— 
But let eye witnesses and those who took 
a on that occasion, speak: ‘* When they 
egan to descend into themselves, and thor- 
oughly to search into their own hearts, the 
remembrance of their broken covenant did 
prick and wound their conscience. And 
therefore, being led by serious repentance, 
they resolved to renew their covenant, which 
they first sealed with their subscriptions, and 
thereafter a public national fas: being appoint- 
ed they publicly confirmed their.subscriptions 
in the churches by a solemn oath, with their 
right hands lifted up, and with many groans 
and tears.”” (General Assembly’s letter to 
the Helvetian Churches, 1640.) “ The 
Lord from Heaven did testify his acceptance 
of that covenant, by the wonderful workings 
of his Spirit, in the hearts, both of pastors 
and people, to their great comfort, and 
strengthening in every duty, above any 
measure that ever hath been heard of in 
this land.” (Baillie p. 281.) Other two 
venerable ministers who were present, call 
it by way of eminence, ‘* The day of the 
Lord’s power, wherein they had seen his 
people most willingly offer themselves in 
multitudes, like the dew of the morning: 
That others of no small note offered their 
subscriptions, and were refused, till time 
should try that they joined in sincerity, 
from love to the cause and not from the fear 
of men; and that no threatenings had been 
been used, except of the deserved judgment 
of God, nor force, except the force of rea- 
son.”? (Messrs. Henderson* and Dickson. 
“* | was present,” says another, «at Lanerk, 
and several other parishes, when on a Sab- 
bath, after the forenoon sermon, the cove- 
nant was read and sworn, and may truly 
say, that in all my life time, except one day 
at the kirk of Shots, I never saw such mo- 
tions from the spirit of God ; all the people 
generally and most willingly concurring. I 
have seen more than a thousand, all at once, 
lifting up their hands, and the tears falling 
from their eyes, so that through the whole 
land, except the prefessed Papists, and some 
few who, for base ends, adhered tc the Pre- 





* This is the same who was one of the commis 
sioners from the church of Scotland, to attend the 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
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lates, the people universally entered into the 
covenant of God.”? (Mr. John Livingston. ) 
And hear the testimony of an enemy :— 
« The covenant was subscribed by the gen- 
eral meetings at Edinburgh, with much joy 
and shouting—and in the several parishes 
it was every where done with joy, except 
in the north parts.” (Bishop Guthrie of 
Dunkeld ) These were the people who 
sincerely and heartily embraced the doc- 
trines of the reformation. And | must add 
that it will be difficult to find any thing more 
like the Bible way of returning unto God 
and seeking for a revival. Compare it with 
the following passages :—‘ They shall come 
with weeping, and with supplications will 
I lead them. I will cause them to walk by 
the rivers of waters ina straight way ,where- 
in they shal! not stumble, for lama Father to 
Israel ; Ephraim is my first born.” Jer. XXXi 
9. ‘In those days, and at that time, saith 
the Lord, the children of Israel shall come, 
they and the children of Judah together, 
going and weeping, they shall go and seek 
the Lord their God, they shall ask the way 
to Zion, with their faces thitherward, saying 
come and let us join ourselves to the Lord, 
in a perpetual covenant that shall not be 
forgotten.” Chap.1.4—5 ‘‘ Theretore also, 
now thus saith the Lord, turn ye even tome 
with all your heart, and with fasting, and with 
weeping, and with mourning.”"—Joel 1 12. 

But it is time to look for the effects or 
fruits which these doctrines thus solemnly 
professed, produced in their conversation.— 
And first I shall transcribe the substance of 
the order of holy life which was set before 
the people by the General Assembly ; se- 
cond, I shall adduce testimony to show how 
it was respected by them in different situa- 
tions, and what was the general tenor of 
their conduct. Ist. ‘* For secret worship 
(they say) it is most necessary that every 
one apart and by themselves be given to 
prayer and meditation. This being the 
mean, wherein in an especial way, commu- 
nion with God is entertained, and right prep- 
aration for all duties obtained—it is incum- 
bent on the head of every family to have a 
care that both themselves and all under their 
charge be dai/y diligent therein. 2. The 
duties of family worship are these : first, 
prayer and praise with a special reference to 
the condition of the kingdom, the church, 
the family, and every member thereof ; se- 
cond, reading of the Scriptures, with cate- 
chising in a plain way—Godly conference, 
and also admonition and rebuke upon all just 
occasions. The conference should be to 
make some good use of what has been read. 
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For example, if any sin is reproved, that the 
family watch against the same; if judgment 
is threatened, that the family should fear and 
beware of the sin that procured it, and if 
any duty be required or held forth in a pro- 
mise, that the family stir up themselves te 
employ Christ for strength and comfort.— 
The head of the family ts to take care that 
none of the family withdraw from any part 
of family worship. On the Lord’s day, af- 
ter every one of the family apart, and the 
whole family together, have sought the 
Lord, in whose hands the preparations of 
men’s hearts are, to fit them for public wor- 
ship, and to bless to them the public ordi- 
nances, the master of the family is to take 
care that al] repair to public worship, and 
jon with the rest of the congregation. Pub- 
ic worship being finished, after prayer he 
shall take an account of what they have 
heard, and spend the rest of the time in 
catechising, and spiritual conference upon 
the word of God, or else, going apart they 
ought to apply themselves to reading, medi- 
tation, and secret prayer. Hesides the or- 
dinary duties in families, there are extraor- 
dinary duties of humiliation and thanksgiv- 
ing to be carefully performed, when the 
Lord by extraordinary occasions, private or 
public, calleth to them ; third, seeing the 
word of God requireth that we should con- 
sider one another, to provoke unto love and 
to good works, therefore at all times, and 
especially at this time, wherein profanit 

abounds, and mockers walking after their 
own lusts think it strange that others run 
not with them to the same excess in riot, 
every member of this church ought to stir 
up themselves and one another to the du- 
ties of mutual edification, by instructions, 
admonitions, rebuke, exhorting one another 
to manifest the grace of God in denying 
a and wordly lusts, and in living 
godly, righteously, and soberly, in this 
present world, by comforting the feeble- 
minded, and praying with and for one an- 
other, which duties respectively are to be 
performed on special occasions offered by 
divine providence, as namely, when under 
any calamity, cross, or great difficulty, 
counsel or comfort is sought, or when an 
offender is to be reclaimed by private ad- 
monition, and if that be not effectual, by 
joining one or two more in the admonition, 
according to the rule of Christ—And be- 
cause it is not given to every one to speak 
a word in season to a weary or distressed 
conscience, it is expedient-that a person in 
that case finding no ease after the use of 
al! ordinary means, both private and public, 
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have recourse to their own pastor or some 
other experienced christian. But if the per- 
son troubled be of that condition or that sex, 
that discretion, modesty, or fear of scandal, 
requireth a godly, grave, and secret friend 
to be present, it is expedient that such a 
friend be present ; fourth, when persons of 
diverse families are brought together by di- 
vine providence, being abroad upon their 
icular vocations or any necessary occa- 
sions, asthey would have the Lord their 
God, with them whether soever they go, 
they ought to walk with God and not ne- 
lect the duties of prayer and thanksgiving, 
But take care that the same be performed 
by such as the company shall judge fittest, 
and that they likewise take heed that no 
corrupt communication proceed out of their 
mouths but that which is good to the use of 
edifying, that it may minister grace to the 
hearers.’? (See Stevenson’s history, vol. 3, 
p- 1191.) Here again, I would repeat my 
remark. that this was the Bible way of 
ractice for individual families and christian 
Eades. It is so obviously founded on 
those texts embodied in it, that any illus- 
tration would be superfluous. 

The following testimonies will be suffi- 
cient to convince any — mind, 
whether or not this was acted on: ‘* The 
Lord did let forth much of the Spirit on his 

ople when this nation did solemnly enter 
into covenant in the year 1638. Many yet 
alive do know how their hearts were 
wrought on by the word. The ordinances 
were lively and longed after. Then did the 
nation know the Lord, and was visibly own- 
ed by him; much zeal and an enlarged 
heart did appear for the public cause — 
Personal reformation was seriously set about, 
and then also there was a remarkable gale 
of providence that attended the actings of his 
people, which did astonish their adversaries, 
and forced many of them to feign subjec- 
tion.” [Fleming’s fulfilling of the Scrip- 
tures.] That the blessing of God during 
this period did remarkably accompany the 
zealous exertions of ministers and church- 
courts, producing a visible reformation of 
manners among all ranks, and affording 
good ground to believe that multitudes were 
truly converted to Christ, will also appear 
from the following account of an eye wit- 
ness : “ Now the ministry was notably pu- 
rified, the magistracy altered, and the peo- 
ple strangely refined. Scotland hath been, 
even by emulous foreigners, called Phila- 
delphia, (brotherly love) and now she seem- 
ed to be in her flower. I verily believe 
there were more souls converted to Christ 


in that short period of time, (viz. between 
1638 and 1660) than in any other season 
since the Reformation, though of treble its 
duration. Nor was there ever greater pu- 
rity or plenty of the means of grace, t 
was at this time. Every parish had a min- 
ister, every —_ had a school, every 
family almost had a Bible. Yea, in most 
of the country, all the children of age could 
read the Scriptures, and were provided with 
Bibles, either by their parents or their min- 
isters. 1 have lived many years ina parish, 
where I never heard an oath, and you might 
have rode many miles before you heard any. 
Also, you would not fora great part of the 
country, have lodged in a family where the 
Lord was not worshipped by reading, sing- 
ing, and prayer. Nobody complained more 
of our church government than the tavern- 
ers, whose ordinary lamentation was, their 
trade was broke, the people were become 
so sober.” [Kirkton’s history of the church 
of Scotland, pp. 54, 64.] 

Speaking ot the people in London, du- 
ring the sitting of the Westminster Assembly, 
Mr. Baillie, one of the Scotch commission- 
ers, says, ina letter to the Presbytery of 
Irvine, ‘ As if they had been the people 
foretold by Jeremiah, asking the way to 
Zion, with their faces thitherward, going 
and weeping in their search for the Suord 
their God. Many tears are sown here.— 
Many gracious people are here. They far 
exceed us in private fastings. The godly 
meet here several times in the week for 
fasting and prayer, and to hear gracious ser- 
mons. The people throng to our sermons 
as ever you saw our folks to Irvine commu- 
nion, and their numbers increase daily. Du- 
ring my last sermon on Ps. cxxvi. 3, “ The 
Lord hath done great things for us,’’ scarce 
a dry face could I look to, but the tears 
were trickling down” ‘ Most of the in- 
habitants in the north of Ireland, who had 
survived the Irish massacre, being descend- 
ed of Scotch parents, sent over commission- 
ers to this (in 1642) and several subse- 
quent assemblies, intimating their deplora- 
ble condition for want of the ministry. In 
those missions none of the Scotch ministers 
who formerly were settled in Ireland, were 
omitted, and the comfort which ensued there- 
from was answerable to their most pleasing 
wishes, The people which were left ot the 
sword, found a grave in the wilderness ; their 
desire for the word of life was so vehement, 
and their sense of the mercy vouchsafed 
them in those visits so deep and affecting, 
that ministers were more pained by their 
hearers smart, than their own incessant la- 
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bor. No church was large enough to con- 
tain the audience, no day long enough to 
satisfy their —s The Lord’s arm was 
graciously revealed, the gospel report be- 
lieved, and several of the greatest experi- 
ence among them declared that they never 
saw nor felt such sweet and soul-refreshing 
days of the gospel as they now enjoyed, in- 
somuch that the ancient prophecy had a glo- 
rious accomplishment ne them. “In 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert.’? Isa. xxxv. 6. [Ste- 
venson’s history, p- 1060.] When the 
men of these days went to sit in Parliament, 
neither the sight of royalty nor their own 
elevated station, which too frequently ban- 
ish every appearance of the fear of God, 
made them forget the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. Therefore, we find them passing 
many acts favoring that cause, of which the 
following are a specimen: ‘* An act revising 
former laws concerning the qualification of 
patrons, (an evil which they could not at 
that time entirely remove) and ordaining 
that besides all their former qualifications, 
they should swear and subscribe the nation- 
al covenant and oath---An act approving an 
act of the General Assembly, 1740, or- 
daining all monuments of idolatry to be 
abolished, and that Presbyteries see the re- 
moval thereof out of ail churches, colleges, 
chapels, and other public places—An act 
ratifying former laws against the going of 
salt pans and mills, or hiring of shearers on 
the Pon's day, and discharging the using 
of merchandize and all other profanations or 
abuses thereof whatsoever, under severe 
penalties and corpora! punishment—An act 
in favor of orphans and fatherless children.” 
p- 1026. In London, a similar’ spirit ani- 
mated the magistracy. ‘* Tle laws against 
rofaneness were carefully executed. And 
Ee suas the former ordinances for the ob- 
servation of the Lord’s day were not effec- 
tual, it was ordained that ao wares, fruits, 
herbs, or goods of any kind be exposed to 
sale or cried about the streets upon penalty 
of forfeiting the goods—That no person, 
without cause, shall travel or carry a bur- 
den, or do any worldly labor, upon penalty 
of ten shilling for every burden—That no 
person shall, on the Lord’s day, use or be 
present at any wresiling, shooting, fowl- 
ing, ringing of belis for pleasure, market 
wakes, churchales, dancings, &c.”” p. 1109. 
Let us next go to the army, and see how 
they conduct themselves in the camp. And 
first, their views and spirit on going to 
camp. ‘“* Certainly (says Mr. Baillie) our 
dangers were greater than we might let our 





people conceive, but the truth is, we lived 
by faith in God; we knew the goodness 
of our cause, and we were resolved to 
stand to it on all hazards whatsoever, know- 
ing the worst to be a glorious death for the 
cause of God and our country.” p. 700.— 
The war was in defence of their civil and 
religious rights. ‘‘ They made great pro- 
gress in the exercise of their arms, and ev~ 
ery one assisted and encouraged his neigh- 
bor. The sight of the Nobles, the good 
sermons from their beloved pastors, and 
prayers morning and evening, under the 
canopy of heaven for their covering, to 
which exercise their drums did call them for 
bells, the frequent remonstrance of the good- 
ness of their cause and of their conduct 
hitherto by a divine hand, made them all 
bold and resolute for battle. And which 
was as becoming and may teach an awful 
reproof not only to the military but to many 
others in our day, is, that morning and eve- 
ning, all were careful to evidence their grati- 
tude to their divine protector, and solicitous 
to have his guardianship continued towards 
them. Reading the Scriptures, praying and 
praising, might have been heard in almost 
every tent. Nor was this all; the temper 
and disposition of many was as devout and 
elevated as uses to be on the most solemn 
occasions. As for myself, adds Mr. Bail- 
lie. the author, who was there, I never 
found my mind in a better temper than it 
was all that time, from my outset till my 
head was again ince I was as one 
who had taken leave of the world, and re- 
solved to die that service. I found the 
favor of God shining on me, and a sweet, 
meek and humble, yet strong and vehement 
spirit, leading me all along.” p. 731— 
“They lay upon the border near three 
weeks, improving themselves in the art of 
war, and preparing for a sudden transition 
to the eternal state as their present situation 
called for. It was refreshful, says one of 
their chaplains, to remark, that after we 
came to our quarters at night, there was no- 
thing to be heard through the whole army 
(consisting of about 2%,000 in all,) but 
singing of psalms, prayer, and reading of 
the Scriptures by the soldiers, in their sev- 


eral tents.”” [Livingston’s Life.] They 
were greatly given to fasting. ‘In the 


days of Episcopacy, which preceded 1638, 
the way they took to increase their num- 
bers, (says Bishop Guthrie, an enemy,) and 
not without success, was, they kept a fast 
upon the first Sabbath of every quarter, 
whereof there was no public intimation, save 
that the ministers did privately desire so 
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many of their flock as from time to time 
they could draw over to their party, &c., 
and on these days they used to hint at the 
danger of religion from Prelacy, and in 
their prayers supplicate for remedy, &c.” 
. 90, vol. 1. “ The power of the clergy 
the Bishops) being so great that they car- 
ried all before them like an impetuous in- 
undation, the friends of the Reformation 
could do little more but cry unto (:od under 
the weight of their oppression, and many 
meetings of private christians were set uP 
for this purpose through the land, whic 
animated professors with new zeal, strength- 
ened their expiring — and proved a 
great eye-sore to the Bishops.” ibid 143. 
“ Another thing remarkable, as noticed by 
some of our authors, was the coincidence or 
concurrence of the Holy Spirit with the 
prayers of his people, to defeat the counsels 
taken against the church. For there hav- 
ing been then very frequent fasts and hu- 
mliation days kept throughout the kingdom, 
it afterwards appeared that this happened 
especially upon such days as the king did 
consult with his council on Scots affairs, on 
which occasions much of the spirit of prayer 
was poured out, and great amendment of 
life did follow the same.” p.372. Again— 
“ The triumphing of those oppressors, was, 
however, of very short continuance. The 
covenanters every where betook them to 
their old shift of fasting and prayer. 
A disposition - this, was not, perhaps, 
more remarkable in any period, and the 
Lord soon showed that he heard their cry, 
by sending them deliverance and confound- 
ing their adversaries.” ibid, p. 1169. Once 
more—* Religion was the fashion of these 
times ; the Assembly (of Westminster) was 
often turned into a house of prayer, and 
hardly a week passed without solemn fast- 
ing and humiliation in several of the churches 
of London and Westminster.” ibid, p. 1109. 
[To be continued. ] 
—>-— 


{For the Religious Monitor. ] 
THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


Remarks on Matt. ii. 1,2. May not 
the important purpose which the Star in the 
Fast served, in conducting the magi or wise 
men to where the child Jesus was, be con- 
sidered as no inappropriate emblem of the 

lorious gospel of the blessed God? It is 
the property of all stars to give light, and 
the star in question, we inay well suppose, 
was distinguished by its briiliancy. So we 
read of the “light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ.” It is called His Star in the East. 
In reference to the geography of a great 


part of the world, which has been irradiated 
with the light of the gospel, it made its 
first appearance in the t. Isa. ii. 3, 
“Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”— 
Luke xxiv. 47, “ Commanded, that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preach- 
ed in his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” 
he grand use of the Star was to bring 
those under its guidance to the infant Sa- 
viour. What is the chief design of the 
gospel? Surely to make known the Sa- 
viour, to bring sinners to believe in him, to 
life everlasting. So far as it fails, or comes 
short of this, its principal and leading end 
is not answered. But it is only as the truths 
of the gospel are carried home to the con- 
sciences and hearts of hearers by the al- 
mighty energy of the Holy Spirit, that they 
will have a saving effect. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
“God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
2 Cor. iii. 6, 3, “* Able ministers of the 
New Testament ; not of the letter, but of 
the spirit; for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” ‘ The ministration of 
the spirit.” Those whom the Star con- 
ducted are said to be wise men from the 
East ; perhaps, being Gentile philosophers, 
famous for their study of the laws and 
works of nature, and especially for astron- 
omy, or the contemplation and knowled 
of the starry heavens, a branch of study 
much cultivated in Chaldea. Those who 
are savingly enlightened by the pel, 
whatever they naturally are, are thereby 
made wise unto salvation. The wise men, 
when they found him, whom they inquired 
after, as born king of the Jews, immediate- 
ly did him divine honor. Matt ii. 11, 
* They fell down, (or prostrated themselves) 
and worshipped him ; and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh”—-which may be considered as hon- 
oring him in all his offices. So, most cer~ 
tertainly, all who by means of the gospel 
are brought to Christ, will manifest their 
faith in accepting and honoring him in all 
his offices, as their prophet, priest, and king, 
The wise men rejoiced exceedingly, when 
the Star which had been withdrawn from 
them for a season, re-appeared. The light 
of the gospel, shining into the heart, natural- 
ly produces holy joy. Rom. xv. 12, “The 
God of hope fill you with al} joy and peace 
in believing.” 
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[For the Religious Monitor. ] 
REGENERATION. 
Part of a sermon on John, iii. 7. 

«« Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must 
be born again.’’—It is a wondering in a way 
of offence and objection that is intended.— 
This and every part of salvation is marvellous 
in the eye of the renewed soul. A glorious 
and wonderful display is therein made of di- 
vine sovereignty, of the grace, wisdom, pow- 
er and other perfections of God, which will 
be an inevitable subject of admiration and 
praise through time and eternity. It is all 
seen to be the doing of the Lord. But till 
persons are a under the teaching and 
influence of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of 
the new birth will be treated as absurd and 
incredible, like as the whole scheme of sal- 
vation by Christ and him crucified, is to the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks 
foolishness. But why should it be wonder- 
ed at, or objected to, that being born again is 
so absolutely necessary to our being the true 
subjects of the kingdom of grace, and heirs 
of the kingdom of glory? It is owing to 
ignorance and pride and self-sufficiency. 

1. To ignorance. Nicodemus’ mistake 
about, his prejudice against, and wondering 


to shine out of darkness, shines into the 
heart, to give the light of the knowledge of 
ey | in the face of Jesus Christ ; and there- 
y changes us into the same image ;—i 
rance of the nature of salvation, Na inclatiag 
holiness as well as happiness, the principles 
of which are infused in regeneration—igno- 
rance of the office of the Spirit—ignorance 
of the true heaven, and of the dispositions 
necessary for and suitable to it. 

2. Pride and self-sufficiency. Men have 
naturally an overweaning conceit of their 
own goodness, of the extent of their pow- 
ers, and the worth of their performances ; 
presuming that they are rich and stand in 
need of nothing, they cannot think that in 
them dwelleth no good thing. They trust 
that if there be something wrong in their 
temper and manners, there is still a great 
deal good ; that if they be regular and cor- 
rect in the general tenor of their conduct ; 
if they be sober, kind, just, benevolent and 
charitable, injurious to none, and if they at- 
tend to some forms of religion, surely God 
will not be severe to mark every thing that 
may be amiss about them. They hope that 
their virtues will nearly balance their sins ; 
and if they are without strength to do all 


at, what our Lord taught on the subject, ar@ that the divine law requires, they are not 


chargeable to his ignorance, shameful igno- 
rance. ‘* Art thou a teacher of Israel, and 
knowest not these things 7”? Many, learned 
with the light of the gospel, would consider 
it altogether out of character to express them- 
selves in the language of Nicodemus, while 
in reality they are of his sentiments. They 
cannot see the necessity of being born a- 
gain. All dissatisfaction however with this 
doctrine, and disbelief of it, is to be traced 
to ignorance—ignorance of man’s real state 
and character by nature, as dead in trespas- 
ses and sins, alienated from God, his carnal 
mind at enmity against God—ignorance of 
the holy character of God, whois “ of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, or look on iniqui- 
ty.” ‘Fools shall not stand in thy sight; 
thou hatest the workers of iniquity”—ig- 
norance of the holy and perfect law, the 
image of the divine holiness, and the unal- 
terable rule of man’s nature and actions, 
without conformity to which, we can neither 
be pleasing to God, nor capable of true hap- 
piness. Hence it isa special promise of 
that new covenant, ‘1 will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts’”—ignorance of the design of the 
gospel, which is to restore all things, open 
men’s eyes, and turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God. 
Thereby, God, who commanded the light 
OL. VIII. 





in such a helpless state as to need to be in- 
debted to sovereign grace in Christ for all 
salvation, or such a change of heart and na- 
ture as the new birth imports. Some re- 
formation they may need, to effect which, 
the assistance of God's grace and Spirit is 
required, but not a total renovation. Such 
proud reasonings of the carnal mind must, 
however, be abandoned as fallacious ; must 
be rejected as abominable, derogatory to the 
glory of God, and ruinous to the souls of 
men, by all who would enter into the king- 
dom of God. On the interesting subject of 
Regeneration, the following general remarks 
are subjoined. 

1. The moving cause of this blessed change 
is the mere mercy of God. “Born not of 
the will of man, but of God;” “not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that sheweth mercy ;’? “ accor- 
ding to his mercy, he saved us.” 

2. The procuring, meritorious cause is 
the blood of Christ. “ The Holy Ghost is 
shed on us abundantlv, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.” 

3. The instrumental cause is the word of 
God. ‘Born not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, even the word of God.” 
“ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.” 

4. The efficient cause is the Spirit of God. 
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Hence it is called the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, and we are said to be born of the 
Spirit. Without his influence, neither the 
law, nor the gospel, however faithfully dis- 

nsed, will have any saving effect upon the 
souls of men. The dry bones cannot live. 
Come, therefore, O breath of the Lord, 
and breathe upon these slain.” 

5. The immediate end is holiness of life, 
which is impossible without antecedent reno- 
vation of nature. As much = as - _ 
to gather s of thorns, or figs of thistles. 
“6 €. a tikoncimentiios he again in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

6. The supreme, ultimate end is the glo- 
ry of God's grace. ‘*Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath begotten us again.” ‘Of his own 
will begat he us, by the word of truth!” He 
pitied us and loved us, when we were in 
our blood: he said to us, live. The time 
was a timeof love. “ Itis God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 

—< 
EXTRACT FROM DR. MILLER’s ESSAY ON 
THE NATURE AND DUTIES OF THE OF- 
FICE OF RULING ELDER. 


As the members of the Church Session, 
whether assembled in their judicial capacity 
or not, are the pastor’s counsellors and col- 
leagues, in all matters relative to the -. 
ual rule of the Church; so it is their official 
duty to encourage, sustain and defend him, 
in the faithful discharge of his duty. It is 
deplorable, when a minister is assailed for 
his fidelity, by the profane or the worldly, 
if any portion of the Eldership, either take 
part against him, or shrink from his active 
and determined defence. It is not meant, 
of course, that they are to consider them- 
selves as bound to sustain him in every thing 
he may say or do, whether right or wrong ; 
but that when they really believe him 2 
faithful, both to truth and duty they should feel 
it to be their duty to stand ° him, to shield 
him from the arrows of the wicked, and to 
encourage him, as far as he obeys Christ. 

But besides those dutis which pertair. to 
Ruling Elders, w::) tne Pastor, in their col- 
lective capacity, asa judicatory of the church, 
there are others which are incumbent on 
them at all times, in the intervals of their 
judicial meetings, and by the due discharge 
of which, they may be constantly edifying 
the body of Christ. It is their duty to have 
an eye of inspection and care over all the 
members of the congregation ; and, for this 
purpose, to cultivate a universal and inti- 
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mate acquaintance, as far as may be, with 
every family in the flock of which they are 
made overseers. They are bound to watch 
over the children and youth, and especially 
baptized children, with paternal vigilance, 
recognizing and affectionately addressing 
them on all proper occasions ; giving them, 
and their parents, in reference to them, sea- 
sonable counsel, and putting in the Lord’s 
claim to their hearts and lives, as the chil- 
dren of the church. _It is their duty to at- 
tend to the case of those that are serious, 
and disposed to inquire concerning their eter- 
pal interest ; to converse with them; and, 
from time to time, to give information con- 
cerning them to the pastor. It is their du- 
ty to take notice of, and admonish, in _pri- 
vate, those who appear to be growing care- 
less, or falling into habits in any — 
criminal, suspicious, or unpromising. It is 
their duty to visit and pray with the sick, 
as far as their circumstances admit, and to 
— the attendance of the pastor on the 
sick, or the dying, when it may be sea- 
sonable or desired. It is incumbent on them 
to assist the pastor in maintaining meetings 
for social prayer ; to take a part in conduct 
ing the devotional exercises in those meet- 
éngs; to preside in them when the pastor is 
absent ; and if they are endowed with suita- 
ble gifts, under his direction, occasionally to 
drop a word of instruction and exhortation to 
the people, in those social meetings. If the 
officers of the church neglect these meetings, 
(the importance of which cannot be estima- 
ted,) there is every reason to apprehend 
that they will not be duly hema or at- 
tended by the body of the people. It is 
the duty, also, of the Ruling Elders to vis- 
it the members of the church, and their fami- 
lies, with the pastor, if he request it, with- 
out him, if he do not; to converse with 
them ; to instruct the ignorant ; to confirm 
the wavering; to caution the unwary ; to 
reclaim the wandering; to encourage the 
timid ; and to excite and animate all classes 
to a faithful and exemplary discharge of du- 
ty Jt is incumbent on them to consult fre- 
quently and freely with their pastor, on the 
interest of the flock committed to their 
charge ; to aid him in forming and execut- 
ing plans for the welfare of the church ; to 
give him, from time to time, such informa- 
tion as he :nay need, to enable him to per- 
form aright his various and important duties ; 
to impart to him, with affectionate respect, 
their advice ; to support him with their in- 
fluence ; to defend his reputation ; to eu- 
force his just admonitions ; and, in a word, 
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by every means in their power, to promote 
the comfort, and extend the usefulness, of 
his labors. 

Were the foregoing views of the nature 
and duty of the Elder’s office generally 
adopted, duly appreciated, and faithfully car- 
ried out into practice, what a mighty change 
would be effected in our Zion! With what 
a different estimate of the obligations and 
responsibilities which rest upon them, would 
the candidates for this sacred office enter 
upon their sacred work! And with what 
d:fferent feelings would the mass of the peo- 
ple, and especially all who love the cause of 
Christ, regard these spiritual counsellors and 
guides, in their daily walks, and particular- 
ly*in their friendly and official visits. This 
is a change most devoutly to be desired.— 
The interests of the church are more involv- 
ed in the prevalence of just opinions and 
practice, in reference to this office, than 
almost any other that can be named. Were 
every congregation, besides a wise, pious, 
and faithful pastor, furnished with eight or 
ten Elders, to co-operate with him, in all 
his parochial labors, on the plan which has 
been sketched; men of wisdom, faith, 
prayer, and christian activity ; men willing 
to deny and exert themselves for the welfare 
of Zion; men alive to the importance of 
every thing that relates to the orthodoxy, 
purity, order and spirituality of the church, 
and ever on the watch for opportunities of 
doing good ; men, in a word, willing to take 
the oversight of the flock in the Lord, and 
to labor, without ceasing, for the promotion 
of its best interests. Were every church 
furnished with a body of such Elders—can 
any man doubt that knowledge, order, piety 
and giowth in grace, as well as in numbers, 
would be as common in our churches, as the 
reverse is now the prevailing state of things, 
in consequence of the want of fidelity on 
the part of those who are nominally the 
overseers and guides of the flock. 

—»>— 


Through the kindness of a friend, we have been 
enabled to procure in exchange for the Monitor, 
the following Periodicals, published in Ireland.— 
The Ortuopox PresByTERIAN, edited by Doct. 
Cooke, the champion of O.thodoxy in the Synod 
of Ulster—The Covenanrer, edited by the Rev. 
T. Houston, of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod— 
and the Binte Curistian. This last work advo- 
cates the cause of the Remonstrant (4rian) Synod 
of Ulster. It is of use to us, first, as it developes 
the effect of the No CREED System, or tendency of 
Presbyterian relinquishment of subscription to the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms—and, secondly, 
as it shows the affinity which subsists between the 
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new schoo! divinity of this country, and Irish Ari- 
anism—particularly on the subjects of Original 
Sin, the Atonement, and Justification by imputed 
Righteousness. The first two works appear to be 
ably conducted, and are zealously devoted to the 
interests of their respective churches. We may oc- 
casionally furnish our readers with some extracts 
from them. The following is from the Orthodox 
Presbyterian :— 
PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the Orthodox Presbyterian : 


Sir—In your third Number, there is an 
article on Psalmody. As I cannot concur in 
the sentiments contained in it, and J know 
that I am joined in my dissent by many of the 
sincere friends of your undertaking, trust you 
will allow me the indulgence of offering a 
brief reply. With your correspondent, “A 
Layman,” my business shall short. I 
might retort his argument on himself, and 
say, that the improvement (as he terms it,) 
which he proposes—the substitution of unin- 
spired compositions in the praises of God, 
for songs indited by the Holy Spirit, is, in the 
judgment of many of the staunch friends of Or- 
thodoxy, a most unwarrantable and danger- 
ous innovation. I doubt not that the writer 
of the article on ‘‘ Psalmody” is sincere, 
when he tells us, that “he is not for exclud- 
ing the Psalms of David from the public 
Psalmody of the church;” and yet he re- 
quires, ae to be informed, that, in 
—_ where his plan has been adopted, the 

salms are almost entirely laid aside. In 
those congregations where Hymns and Par- 
aphrases are sung, it is a notorious fact, that, 
in many instances, the flimsy and vapid ef- 
fusions of modern poetasters have supplant- 
ed the communications of the Divine Spirit ; 
and for once that the simple and sublime in- 
spired song of Zion is sung, ten times the 
congregation is required to present to God 
the sacrifice of praise in the jargon and jin- 
gle of modern hymns. The commendation of 
the ‘‘Paraphrases,”’ that are usually bound up 
with our Bibles, might have been spared. 
Into an examination of the merits of these 
compositions I shall not now enter; though, 
did the occasion demand it, I have materials, 
in abundance, at hand, for such a work.— 
Your correspondent, or, at least, some of your 
readers, may require to be informed, that 
these Paraphrases were not authorized by 
the same assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land that brought in the metrical translation 
of the Psalms usually sung in Presbyterian 
congregations; that they were composed 
when that Assembly had degenerated much 
from its original purity, and when, it is 
well known, the anti-evangelical par- 
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ty had obtained very extensive influence in 
it ; that they contain several doctrinal er- 
rors; and that the cast of many of them is, 
either to leave out of view the distinguish- 
ing principles of the Gospel, or to obscure 
its bright features by giving prominence to 
works of human performance. 

The General Aasembly, which met in 
1647, (one of the brightest reforming peri- 
ods of the Church of Scotland,) and the ven- 
erable Ralph Erskine, whose praise is in all 
the churches, have been referred to by “A 
Layman,” as giving countenance to the 
practice for which he contends. Were the 
case even as he has represented it, | would 
consider myself justifiable in opposing the 

roposed innovation in divine worship. We 
hen ‘a more sure word of prophecy” than 
the authority of men, however eminent, to 
which we do well that we take heed, as un- 
to a light that shineth in a dark place. But, 
when the matter is a little examined, nei- 
ther the General Assembly nor Mr. Er- 
skine favor the views of your correspon- 
dent ; and we rejoice to be able to lay claim 
to their support in our efforts against the in- 
troduction of uninspired Psalmody into the 
worship of the church. Our argument is, 
that it is wholly unwarrantable to employ 
any thing in the ordinance of praising God 
in the church but what is of divine appoint- 
ment; and that as we have an inspired 
canon of praise, by this we should abide, to 
the exclusion of every thing that is of hu- 
man origin. We object not against using 
for this purpose other portions of the divine 
word, turned into metre, as well as the 
Psalms, if they contain only the seniiments 
indited by the Holy Spirit, and be not mix- 
ed up, as is done in almost all the Paraphra- 
ses we have seen, with the opinions and 
conceptions of men; though, after all, we 
cannot much see the necessity for this, as 
the Psalms contain matter suited to express 
the praises of the church, or of the individ- 
ual believer, in every possible condition.— 
The General Assembly only aimed at this ; 
for, by consulting their Act of 1647, and 
the notice which they took of this point in 
subsequent years, it will be seen, that what 
they sought for was a version of some other 
parts of inspired Scripture, executed in the 
same manner of the version of the Psalms 
translated by Rouse, namely, by clothing the 
ideas of the original in a metrical dress, 
without expanding or commenting upon 
them. The Assembly afterwards laid aside 
the subject, because they could not get the 
object accomplished in the way they desired ; 
and in all probability, too, because they be- 


came convinced that tie Psalms alone were 
sufficient, With respect to Mr. Erskine, it 
appears, that though he indulged his poetic 
talent in composing pieces of sacred poetry, 
which have been blessed to the comfort and 
edification of many private Christians since 
his days, yet neither he nor the Secession 
Synod ever employed them in the worship 
of the congregation or the family. 

The using of Hymns and Paraphrases is, 
indeed, the invention of modern times. It 
is undeniable that the ancient church, in the 
worship of the temple and synagogue, ne- 
ver employed any thing as the vehicle of 

raise, but the pieces contained in the 
oe of Psalms. It is capable of the 
fullest proof, that our Lord and his e- 
postles made no innovation; and a very 
able writer, M’Muaster, in his * Apology for 
the book of Psalms,” has satisfactonly 
shown, that, during the first and second cen- 
tury, nothing was used in praising God in 
the churches, but inspired Psalmody ; and 
that Hymas of Human composure were on- 
ly introduced when error began to insinuate 
itself into the doctrine and worship of the 
church. Dr. Watts has contributed more, 
perhaps, than any person else, in modern 
times, to this innovation ; but the celebrated 
and pious Romaine has well expressed his 
opinion of the merits of his Psalms and 
Hymns, when he styles them Wati’s jin- 
gle; and gives, at the same time, his testi- 
mony to the superior excellence of the ver- 
sion of the Church of Scotland to any that 
had come under his observation. And Dr. 
J. P. Smith, an eminent living divine, in 
his Seripture Testimony for the Messiah, 
acknowledges that Dr. Watts has employed 
a manner of expression highly censurable ; 
and that it is calculated to generate errone- 
ous conceptions in important articles of the 
Christian faith. In many of the modern 
Hymns there is not a particle of Gospel 
truth ; and so far has the arrogance of man, 
in meddling with the things of God, pro- 
ceeded in this matter, that, in a collection of 
Hymns used in several respectable Arian 
congregations in the North of Ireland, there 
is actually found ‘* Pope’s Universal Pray- 
er.”” The case holds almost universally, 
that when a minister or people begin to de- 
part from the simplicity of the faith, the 
Psalms are laid aside, and Hymns of human 
composition are brought in. I am aware, 
that several individuals, whose Orthodoxy 
cannot he impeached, have lent the sanction 
of their example to this practice ; but yet I 
would fondly hope they have done so only 
through inadvertence. Sure I am, that, 
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would they properly consider the evil that 
this innovation has produced in the church’ 
and the inlet that it has opened to error’ 
they would be the first to raise their voice 
against it. 

Let it not be said, that I am arguing, 
from the abuse, against the use of what 1s 
otherwise allowable ‘The fact, that a great 
majority of the Hymns and Paraphrases that 
have been used in the public praises of the 
the Church in modern times, contain objec- 
tionable matter, give false views of some 
cardinal articles of the Christian faith, sanc- 
tion the use of most impr--per terms in ad- 
dressing the great object of worship; and 
that they thus are become a most insidious 
way of propagating error, is certainly a suf- 
ficient reason why the lovers of Zion’s 
peace and purity should to say the least, en- 
tertain more than ordinary scrupulosity on 
this point; and why they should be content 
with the inspired Psalmody of Holy Scrip- 
ture, where there can be nodeception. But 
I conceive the case comes tu a still more 
weighty and solemn settlement. The sa- 
cred Scriptures contain a collection of inspir- 
ed songs, especially given as the vehicle of 
praise in the worship of God. The compo- 
sitions of this collection were actually em- 
ployed in the church of God with divine 
approbation ; and it is capable of the fullest 
showing, that they are suitable for this ser- 
vice under every change of the dispensation 
of Jehovah’s grace. We claim for the 
Psalms, then, a divine appointment, to be 
held in continued use in the praises of- 
fered to God in Zion. While no pieces of 
human composition can pretend an equal 
claim, we will rejoice in praising the God of 
our fathers in the same strains that prophets, 
and apostles, and martyrs of former times 
uttered ; and in contending earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, by reject- 
ing from divine worship, and regarding as 
an arrogant and dangerous innovation the 
Hymns and loose Paraphrases of human in- 
vention. That the Psalms contain allusions 
to Jewish customs and peculiarities, is no 
more a reason that they are thereby unfitted 
to express the praises of a Christian assem- 
bly, than it would be to argue, that many 
parts of the New Testament, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, for instance, do not properly 
exhibit the truth of the Gospel ; because in 
them the references are generally to the 
things of the Old Testament, and the phra- 
seology borrowed from the economy of the 
law. Nor do the directions of the Apostle, 
(Eph. v. 9, 10, and Col. iii. 16.) to which 
“A Layman” has referred at the close of 
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his communication, prove any thing in favo. 
of his system, or furnish any good a ment 
against the exclusive use of Sasspivesl Felli 
It is incumbent on your correspondent, and 
those who think with him, to show, that 
when the Scripture makes mention of Hymns 
and Spirttuul Songs, human compositions, 
and not those of divine inspiration, are in- 
tended. The Book of Psalms, we can 
show. contains many sacred Songs that come 
properly under both designations ; and, there- 
fore, the apostle could direct to the employ- 
ment of them in the public and private in- 
tercourse of believers, when, all the while, 
his eye was fixed on the simple and sublime 
inspired Songs, in which the church had, 
through successive generations, praised the 
God of Israel. 

One —. permit me to say in conclu- 
sion. The Psalms are, above almost any 
other part of Sacred Scripture, calculated to 
promote spirituality of mind and affections 
among the members of the church; to con- 
fer on the humble believer comfort and strong 
consolation ; and to animate the soldier of 
Jesus Christ in his warfare with error and 
wickedness. An intimate acquaintance with 
the matter contained in them will be found 
mainly to contribute to the invigoration of 
the believer’s faith, and to bring joy and 
peace in believing. It is undeniable that, 
at the present time, those who make a pro- 
fession of religion, have less knowledge of 
the Psalms than had those, who, in days of 
greater purity in the church, held her mem- 
bership, and to this, we believe, it is to be 
attributed as a main cause, that so few are 
to be found having a realizing sense of the 
joys of God’s salvation. Does not the lay- 
ing aside of the Psalms from the praises of 
religious worship, and the introduction of 
Hymns and Paraphrases, evidently tend to 
produce such a diminution of knowledge ? 
And ought not, therefore, every person who 
feels himself called upon to oppose the in- 
roads of error; and who is desirous of see- 
ing the doctrine and worship of the church 
displayed in their primitive beauty and sim- 
plicity, to use his influence in rooting out 
of the churches a fertile source of corru 
tion, and in endeavoring to establish univer- 
sally the use of an inspired Psalmody? In 
a future number, I may more fully discuss 
the subject, as it is one with the importance 
of which I have long been impressed, In 
the mean time, you have my most hearty 
wishes, that you may be blessed and abun- 
dantly prospered in your undertaking. 

T 


-H 
Knockbracken, 30th Jan. 1830. 
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[From the Covenantes.] 
MARTYDOM OF THE MARQUIS GF ARGYLE. 

The restoration of Charles I]. was too 
true a fulfilment of the prophetic declaration 
of the eminently pious Livingstone, who 
warned his associates, who accompanied the 
King on his return, that in bringing him 
back without a direct recognition of the Cov- 
enants, “they brought God’s curse along 
with them to the nation.”” Charles was a 
sensualist, a perfidious man, and a despotic 
tyrant. In Scotland, he had once and again 
taken the Covenant, and even at the period 
of the restoration, he avowed it his glory to 
be a Covenanted King, and to be called to 
rule over a Covenanted People. During his 
exile on the Continent, he had secretly con- 
formed to the rites ofthe Romishchurch. Af- 
ter his restoration he had the baseness to stip- 
ulate for and receive an annual pension from 
the Cuurt of France, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing, when a fit opportunity presented, 
the abominations of Popery ; and, under this 
influence, his subsequent measures, in op- 
pressing the Presbyterians, and in advancing 
to favor the most violent abettors of Prela- 
cy, aimed at the establishment of absolute 
power, and the utter subversion of the liber- 
ties of his subjects. The struggles of the 
persecuted Covenanters, under his reign and 
that of his bigotted and ferocious brother, 
may be justly regarded as a noble contest 
for the dearest rights of their country ; and 
there can now be no doubt that the people 
of the British Empire owe these devoted 
men a debt of gratitude which they never 
can repay, as to their exertions they are in- 
debted for all the civil and religious freedom 
which they at present enjoy. 

Bent on the pursuit of the most criminal 
pleasures, and on the establishment of arbi- 
trary power, Charles was regardless of the 
most solemn oaths and treaties. In despite 
of his Covenant engagement, he marked out 
Presbyterian Covenanters, the men who 
had suffered much for adhering to the for- 
tunes of his family, and through whose in- 
strumentality he was restored to the British 
throne, as the victims of his cruelty. The first 
and most illustrious object of his vengeance 
was the Marquis of Argyle. This noble- 
man had uniformly evinced ardent zeal for 
the best interests of his country; and amid 
the troubles that distressed the nation, during 
the civil war and under the Protectorate, he 
had maintained a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, and had besides haz- 
arded and suffered much for his known at- 
tachment to the House of Stuart. After the 
death of the first Charles, he had placed the 
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crown of Scotland on the bead of his son, 
and taken an active part in the Restoration. 
He was a Covenanter, and in all his public 
measures, he sought to promote the Cove- 
nanted liberties of his country. This was 
enough, in the estimation of the despots and 
hirelings of that time, to mark him as a fit 
object of oppression. ‘Tyrants and libertines 
are destitute of gratitude. Charles would 
have sacrificed his dearest friend, if he had 
stood in the way of the gratification of his 
brutal passions, or had he appeared to oppose 
an obstacle to the enslaving of his subjects. 
Seldom have tyrants in any age wanted men 
obsequious to their will. The Parliament 
of Scotland was composed of men of infa- 
mous character: instead of protecting their 
most valuable citizen, they readily gave him 
up tu the rage of the despot; and, through- 
out the whole of the persecuting period, 
they exhibited their servility and degrada- 
tion, by carrying promptly into execution 
every oppressive measure which the Court 
contrived against the Reformers. 

The Marquis of Argyle had embraced an 
early opportunity of testifying his affection 
and loyalty to his sovereign, by repairing, 
soon after the Restoration, to London, for 
the purpose of paying his regards to him in 
person. With the most detestable ingrati- 
tude, he was there seized, by the King’s 
orders, and committed a prisoner to the Tow- 
er, whence he was conveyed to Edinburgh, 
and imprisoned in the Castle, onthe 20th 
December, 1660. On the 13th of February 
following, he was placed at the bar of the 
Parliament, and arrainged by the King’s 
Advocate on a charge of high treason, for 
crimes alleged to have been committed by 
him previously to the Restoration. The 
indictment which contained fourteen charges, 
insisted chiefly in his having sworn the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant; raised an ar- 
my, and levied subsidies in defence of the 
Covenants ; and asserted that, in some cases, 
kings may be deposed by their subjects.— 
The other charges advanced against him, 
such as having a part in the death of Charles 
I., and in supporting Cromwell, were either 
clearly shown to be scandalously false, or 
the cases alleged were included in the in- 
demnity that had been recently granted.— 
Indeed, the whole trial, was a piece of as 
gross legalized oppression, as was ever 
perhaps exhibited in the face of any na- 
tion. Only a few weeks were allowed 
the Marquis to prepare his defence against 
charges that concerned the greater part 
of the history of his public life, and that 
if proven, involved the crime of treason.— 
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Every application from him to have the us- 
ual forms of procedure in criminal cases ob- 
served, or for leave to supplicate the King, 
was disregarded ; and even it was with ex- 
treme difficulty conceded to his lawyers, that 
‘* what iediceiee them in pleading for 
the life, honor, and estate of their client, 
might not afterwards be charged against 
them as treasonable!” On several occa- 
sions, when brought before them, he spoke 
with great firmness and self-possession, and, 
with much force of argument, exposed the 
illegality of their proceedings, and vindica- 
ted his own public conduct. All his reason- 
ings, however, and the conspicuous proofs 
of his innocency which were advanced, 
were of no avail. He was in the hands of 
monsters thirsting fur his blood, and they 
were determined to show him no mercy.— 
Frequently during the course of the trial, 
were insult and reproach added to cruelty. 
On one occasion, the King’s Advocate call- 
ed him an “impudent villain.” The Mar- 
quis replied, with dignity and composure, 
that “he had learned in his afflictions to 
bear reproaches, and if the Parliament saw 
no cause to condemn him, he was less con- 
cerned at the railing of the King’s Advo- 
cate.”” When first brought before his judg- 
es, he reminded them that * this trial near- 
ly concerned him, and was a preparative to 
the whole nation, themselves and posterity, 
and he wished them to take heed what they 
did ; for,”’ said he, “ you judge not for men, 
but the Lord, who is present to observe 
your conduct in judgment.’ And at a sub- 
sequent period of his trial, he concluded an 
able and moving speech with the following 
declaration—*“ For his own part, he desired 
nothing but the truth to take place. — 
might do with his person as they pleased, 
for, by the course of nature he could not ex- 
pect a long time to live, and he should 
not think his life ill bestowed to be sacrificed 
for all that had been done in these nations, 
if that were all.” 

On Saturday, the 25th of May, he was 
brought to the bar to receive his sentence, 
which declared him to be found guilty of 
high treason, and condemned him to be be- 
headed at the Cross of Edinburgh, on Mon- 
day the 27th instant. Having reminded 
his persecutors that the Fmperor Theodosius 
had enacted that sentence of death should 
not be executed till thirty days after it was 
passed, he requested only ten, that he might 
have time to acquaint the King of his con- 
dition. This being refused, he attempted 
to speak, but was prevented by the trum- 
pets, which were ordered to be sounded.— 
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When they had ceased, with a fortitude sel- 
dom surpassed, and with Christian magna- 
nimity, he said—*‘ I had the honor to set 
the crown on the King’s head and now he 
hastens me to a better crown than his own :”? 
and, turning himself to the Commissioner 
and Parliament. he added, “* You have the 
indemnity of an earthly king among your 
hands, and have denied me a share in it ; 
but you cannot hinder me from the indem- 
nity of the King of kings, and shortly you 
must appear before his tribunal. I pray he 
may not mete out such measure to you as 
you have done to me, when you are called 
to account for all your actings, and this among 
the rest.” 

After receiving his sentence, he was sent 
back to the tolbooth, where he was received 
by the Marchioness, his wife, who had been 
waiting with intense anxiety the result of 
the trial. The meeting was tender and af- 
fecting. On seeing her, he said, “M 
dear, they have given me till Monday to 
be with you; then we must part; let us 
prepare for the event.’? All present were 
atfected to tears. The Marquis himself was 
perfectly composed, and gave utterance to 
such expressions as exhibited the unmoved 
serenity of his mind, and as were calculated 
to solace his friends. ‘* Forbear, forbear,” 
said he; “truly, 1 pity them (his persecu- 
tors) ; they know not what they are doing ; 
they may shut me where they please, but 
they cannot shut out God from me, For 
my part, I am as content to be here as in 
the Castle, and as content in the Castle asin 
the Tower of London, and as content there 
as when at liberty; and I hope to be as content 
on the scaffold as any of them all.” He 
added, that he remembered a passage of 
Scripture, cited to him lately by an honest 
minister in the Castle, and endeavored to 
put it in practice—* When Ziklag was ta- 
ken and burnt, and the people spoke of 
stoning David, he encouraged himself in 
the Lord.” 

His whole conduct and conversation, in- 
deed, on this trying occasion, evinced the 
meek disciple of Jesus, the magnanimous 
witness for Christ, and the heroic martyr 
for the truth of the Gospel. During his 
life, the Marquis was reckoned rather tim- 
orous than bold to excess ; and in prison he 
said he was naturally inclined to fear in his 
temper, but he desired those about him to 
observe, as he himself could not but do, that 
the Lord had heard his pravers, and remov- 
ed all fears from him. The period after 
receiving his sentence till his execution, 
was one of undisturbed tranquility; the 
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light of God’s countenance gladdened his 
soul ; andthe work of his friends who min- 
istered to him was rather to restrain his fer- 
vent longings after dissolution, than to sup- 
rt him under the near views of it. At 
Ris desire, on Sabbath evening, the Mar- 
chioness, his lady, took an affecting and final 
leave of him, that he might, from that till 
the time of his execution, attend, without dis- 
composure, to prayer, meditation, and Chris- 
tian conversation. Two ministers preached 
to him in prison on the Lord’s Day, and 
with them and other christian friends, he en- 
joyed much enlargement in mutual prayer, 
and was refreshed by spiritual conversation. 
On Monday, as the hour of his death drew 
nigh, he seemed filled with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory. About seven o’clock in 
the morning, after being busily engaged in 
subscribing some papers relative to the set- 
tlement of his outward affairs, on a sudden, 
when in the midst of company, he was over- 
wered with the sensible effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and he exclaimed in a rapture 
—‘ I thought to have concealed the Lord’s 
, see but it will not do; 1 am now or- 
ering my affairs, and God is sealing my 
charter to a better inheritance, and just now 
saying to me, ‘Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” At twelve o’- 
clock, he dined with his friends, and mani- 
fested his accustomed composure and cheer- 
fulness. Soon after he retired, to be alone 
for a short time. When he returned, Mr. 
Hutcheson, one of the Ministers who atten- 
ded him in prison, asked, ‘‘ What cheer, my 
Lord 7”? He answered. “‘ Good cheer, Sir ; 
the Lord hath again confirmed, and said un- 
to me from heaven, ‘ Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee ;’”? and on say- 
ing this, he shed abundance of tears of joy, 
so that he withdrew to the window, and 
wept there. Thence he came to the fire, 
pow made as if he would stir it a little, to 
cover his concern—but all would not do; 
the tears flowed copiously : and coming to 
Mr. Hutcheson, he said, in accents of per- 
fect rapture—‘ I think his goodness over- 
comes we—but God is good to me, that he 
lets not out too much of it here, for he knows 
I could not bear it—get me my cloak, and 
let us go.” Then they told him the clock 
had been kept back till the bailies should 
come. He answered, they are far in the 
wrong ; and kneeling down, he prayed be- 
fore all present, with much fervour and ear- 
nestness. When he had ended prayer, an 
officer came to inform him that the hour for 
ascending the scaffold had arrived. On this, 
he called for a glass of wine, and, standing, 
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he invoked the divine blessing on the re- 
freshment, and said, with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, * Now let us go, and God be with 
us.”” Taking leave of such as were not to 
accompany him to the scaffold, he said—* I 
could die like a Roman, but I choose rather 
to die as a Christian. Come away, gentle- 
men ; he that goes first, goes cleanliest.””— 
On the stairs, he met the Rev. James Guth- 
rie, who suffered a few days after, for the 
same cause. The venerable minister ad- 
dressed the Marquis in these words—“ My 
lord, God has been with you, is with you, 
and will be with you; and such is my re- 
spect for your lordship, that were I not un- 
der the sentence of death myself, I could 
cheerfully die for your lordship.” The 
Marquis was accompanied to the scaffold 

many noblemen and gentlemen, all dressed 
in black, and by several pious and faithful 
ministers. {lis mien was dignified’and com- 
posed, and his countenance serene and pla- 
cid. Burnet, who was no friend to the 
cause for which he suffered, sa “He 
came to the scaffold in a very i but 
undaunted manner, accompanied by many 
of the nobility and some ministers. He spoke 
for half an hour, with a great appearance of 
serenity. Cunningham, his physician, told 
me he touched his pulse, and it did then 
beat at the usual rate, calm and strong.”* 
On the scaffold, he prayed once and again 
with the ministers who attended him; and 
delivered a very pathetic, seasonable and af- 
fecting speech. In this he declared his firm 
adherence to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, to the Nationa! Covenant of Scotland, 
and the Solema League and Covenant ; as- 
serted that sons unborn were bound by them, 
and that no power under heaven could ab- 
solve the people of these lands from those 
oaths of allegiance to Messiah, Prince of the 
Kings of the earth. ‘ Those,’ said he, ‘are 
the best subjects that are ihe best christians. 
We must either sin or suffer; those who 
seek the better part will prefer to suffer; 
and even those who choose to sin cannot 
expect to escape suffering.” After this ad- 
dress, he prayed, then took leave of his 
friends A presented the executioner with 
some money and a handkerchief. He again 
composedly kneeled down, prayed a little, 
laid his head on the block, and by lifting up 
his hand gave the signal, and at one stroke, 
his head was severed from his body. Thus 
died the noble Marquis of Argyle, being ‘be- 
headed for the testimony of Jesus.” He 
may be considered the proto-martyr of the 
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Covenanted Reformation in the British Isles, 
and one of the most illustrious sufferers of 
the persecuted Presbyterians in the 17th 
century. He sealed by his blood those 
Covenants which by his counsels, his elo- 
ay and his sword, he had defended.— 
any followed him in the maintenance 
of the same glorious cause, and, anima- 
ted by a similar spirit, they ‘resisted unto 
blood,” not loving their lives unto the death. 
** Yet, yet their deeds, 
Their constancy in torture and in death; 
‘These on Tradition’s tongue still live—these shall 


On History’s honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times.” Graham’s Sabbath. 


Now are they among the “souls under 
the altar,” being “slain for the Word of 
God and the testimony which they held.” 
Day and night they supplicate vengeance 
on them that dwell on the earth. Ere long, 
their prayer shall be heard. The evil sys- 
tems which they opposed, and by which 
they were oppressed, are tottering to their 
fall; soon shall they be overturned, and 
the truth and testimony of the servants of 
Jesus shall triumph. 

cceatijunee 
SOME EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE MINIS- 

TRY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

We judge it not improper to jay before our rea- 
ders the following extracts from an article in the 
last No. of the Bisticar. Repertory, to show that 
many of the new things and mew ways that are pre- 
seutly in vogue in the General Assembly Presbyte- 





rian Church, are in a measure condemned by some 
of her most distinguished ministers. The BisLicaL 
RererTory is edited by ** An association of Gen- 
tlemen in Princeton and its vicinity." —The Profes- 
sors in the Theological Seminary are understood to 
be the principal contributors to its pages. These 
Gentlemen are by no means blind to the evi/s which 
exist in their communion and which are so destruc- 
tive to the interests of truth and godliness; but why 


do they not use their influence to have them reme- 
died by judicial correctives 2? How vain is it to ime 
agine that, the feeble voice of a few individuals 


can produce any extensive salutary effect, so long 
as the evils complained of ave judicially tolerated ? 
Have these Gentlemen proposed any measures for 
sleming the torrent in the “* 
to which they have access? Have they in this way 


ecclesiastical courts,” 


attempted to bring matters in their communinion to 
a conformity with ‘leiz own settled convictions of 
truth and duty? It is believed that they have not, 
on the contrary, they appear to be inclined to favor 
healing measures. And itisto be regretted that 
even in the extracts below, when they occasionally 
speak out boldly and plainly and according to truth, 
they throw in, at the same time so many concessions, 
as nearly to destroy the whole effect. The con- 
atant reader of the Monitor, however, will not fail 
VoL. vu. 
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to discover a pleasing harmony, in many respects, 
between their sentiments and those, which have fre- 
quently been inculcated in our pages, on the same 
topics. Says Tue Rererrory, 

** We trust that we shall not be considered 
as indulging a censorious spirit, or as over- 
looking any of the favorable signs of the 
times, while we proceed to state our views 
of some things more or less neatly connect- 
ed with the ministry in this country, espe- 
cially in the Presbyterian Church, which we 
are constrained to regard as_ hostile to the 
interests of evangelical order, truth and pi- 
ety. 

**One of the evils to which we refer, isa 
disposition, which indeed 1s not new in the 
Church, but which we understand is rapidly 
increasing in some parts of the country; a 
disposition to rush into the sacred office with- 
out the adequate preparation. 

* * * * + * 

‘¢ Another feature in the character of the 
ministry, which seems to us unfavorable to 
its best and highest influence, and which be- 
longs perhaps in an equal degree, to the 
church, is a spirit of innovation—a rest- 
less desire of change. Far be it from us to 
object to any change which is obviously for 
the better ; or to wish to see a stereotype 
edition of every thing that relates to minis- 
terial or church policy; unless indeed it 
were so corrected and improved as to be ex- 
actly accordant with God’s word. We are 
willing to walk in new light, provided it be 
the light of truth and wisdom; but we 
would not follow every “ wandering star,” 
lest it should lead us into “ the ma am of 
darkness.”” We are willing to leave the 
“old path,” provided it can be shown to be 
unsafe, or any other can be proposed in which 
we can walk with more security or advan- 
tage; but we ate not willing to leave it, 
merely because it is old; on the contrary we 
confess that this is a reason why we choose 
still to be found in it, provided it be on the 
whole as good as any other. Now that 
spirit of which we complain, is not a desire 
to lay aside old things because they have 
been proved bad, or because others have 
been discovered that are better ; but merely 
because we have inherited them from our 
fathers, and they perhaps from their’s, so 
that we can claim no credit in respect to 
them on the score of invention, True it is 
that the world is somewhat older than when 
they were on the stage; and the plan of 
God’s providence is in some respects more 
fully developed; and there may be corres- 
ponding changes from time to time actually 
called for by the exigencies of the church ; 
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but, if we do not mistake, it is becoming too 
much the order of the day to regard meas- 
ures which have been adopted, and adopted 
with success, by christians and ministers who 
have gone before us, as good enough in their 
place, but as far too tame and frigid for this 
period of light ; and it is to be feared that 
many have their minds so full of the idea 
that they are living in a sort of new dispen- 
sation, that they have scarcely room remain- 
ing for the more trite idea, that the Bible is 
our only Directory, both as it respects faith 
and practice. Any great change of policy 
in the church can never be a matter of small 
moment, and ought never to be adopted with- 
out much deliberation. If it relates, in the 
first instance, only to a single particular, it is 
sure ultimately to affect all the interests of 
the church: for one member cannot suffer, 
but the other members will suffer with it. 
* - * * * 7 
It is often said, and justly said, that the 
present is pre-eminently an age of ac- 
tion ; and that no minister can in any way 
meet the claims of the age, who does not 
possess active habits. But if we do not 
greatly mistake, this truth, the importance 
of which no one can doubt, is often urged to 
the exclusion of another, which 1s really not 
less important: —viz. that the exigencies 
of the age require that ministers should pos- 
sess studious habits. We would not at all 
lower the standard of pastoral duty, or un- 
reasonably lower the standard of public en- 
terprise, as connected with the ministry ; 
nevertheless, it is manifest that the highest 
exercise of the ministerial function is that of 
preaching the gospel, and dispensing its or- 
dinances ; but if we do not greatly mistake, 
the tendency of the spirit of the times is to 
depress the standard of preaching, by dimin- 
ishing the opportunities for study. There 
may, indeed, be some uncommonly gifted 
minds, which can produce at least a few re- 
table sermons, with comparatively little 
intellectual labor ; but we confidently assert, 
that no preacher can make the best of his 
powers, or can preach habitually in an in- 
structive and edifving manner, who has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with his study. _What- 
ever there is, then, in the spirit of the age, 
which leads a minister to neglect the gener- 
al culture of his mind, al especially his 
rticular preparation for the pulpit, must 
wrong; because it interferes with the 
successful discharge of the most important 
part of his office ; that of a public religious 
instructor. 
If we should mention some of the prom- 
inent faults in preaching, which seem to us 


to be gaining ground at the present day, we 
should notice as one of the most important, 
the substitution of mere exhortatory and im- 
passioned address for a sober view of chtis- 
tian doctrine. Not that we object to exhor- 
tation in its place; we do not even object to 
its making part of every sermon; but where 
the introduction, and the body of the dis- 
course, and the peroration, are all made up 
of a succession of appeals to the feelings, 
(no matter how earnest,) we do not ex 

in ordinary cases, any very desirable result. 
Men are sanctified by truth and not by 
sound ; and this truth consists in the genuine 
doctrines of the Bible. As an example of 
what we mean to object to, we have some- 
times heard sermons, the whole of which 
were made up of a succession of changes,rung 
upon the word repent ; when there was no 
effort made to show the sinner the nature 
of repentance, or to bring his anderstanding 
in contact with those truths, in view of 
which repentance, if it exist at all, must be 
exercised. The sinner has been told, that he 
had nothing to do previously to repentance, 
and that it is wicked for him either to read 
the Bible or pray; and has gone away im- 
pressed, perhaps, with the conviction that 
repentance is a duty, but, unhappily, with 
an accompanying conviction that that which 
repentance necessary involves,—viz. a con- 
templation of God’s truth, is a sin. There 
may have been earnestness in the exhorta- 
tion to rouse his fears, and seize hold of his 
feelings ; but no light to guide him in the 
path of duty, and to the cross of Christ. 

And this leads us to mention another fea- 
ture in the character of our preaching, which 
we fear is becoming more prominent, we 
mean a partial exibition of the truth.— 
As a striking example of this, we would re- 
fer to the subject of divine and human agen- 
cy, in the work of man’s salvation. We 
doubt not that there has prevailed in former 
years, and perhaps there still prevails, to 
some extent, a disposition to magnify God’s 
grace, at the expense of reducing man to a 
mere passive recipient of impressions ; and 
that many ministers have held up the doc- 
trine of divine influence, as so disconnected 
with man’s activity, that their hearers have 
perverted it to excuse their neglect of reli- 
gion. We regard itas essential to the faith- 

ul preaching of the gospel, that man’s obli- 
gation to love and obey God should always 
be kept in view; and we believe that ex- 
perience proves that the omission of this in 
any course of religious instruction, must neu- 
tralize its good influence ; but if we do not 
greatly mistake, the tendency of many min- 
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isters, at this day, is toward the opposite er- 
ror; to exhibit man’s obligation to the exclu- 
sion, in a great degree, of the divine agen- 
cy. We have known, for instance, of cases 
in which sinners have been directly told, 
that it was easier for them to repent than 
not to repent; easier to be converted than 
to leave the seat which they occupied ; and 
though we do not think such language can 
be justified in any connexion, or accompani- 
ed by any explanation ; yet when left, as it 
was, without even any attempt at explana- 
tion, we could not but regard it as fearfully 
adapted to mislead and destroy. We have 
heard of such language coming from men 
who profess to believe, and who we doubt not 
de believe, the doctrine of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit; but they think it prudent 
to say little about it in their addresses to 
sinners, lest it should serve to weaken their 
sense of obligation. It seems to us, that 
the effect of such preaching must be, either 
to induce a spirit of scepticism in sinners, as 
it respects the whole gospel, finding the 
view which is given of one feature of it at 
least, contradicted by their experience ; or 
else to lead them to defer repentance to a 
future day, on the ground that it is so small 
a matter, that it may be attended to at any 
time; or else to mistake a momentary im- 
pression for true conversion, and go out 
mto the world flaming enthusiasts, and mis- 
erable self-deceivers. We confidently ex- 
pect the greatest and best results from the 
preaching of the gospel, when it is preached 
just as it is found in the inspired oracles—in 
all the extent of man’s obligation on the one 
hand, and in all the glory of a divine influ- 
ence on the other.” 
* * * Me o * 

“‘ The importance of a right standard of 
preaching, is manifest from the consideration, 
that the prevailing character of the preach- 
ing in any community, gives a complexion 
to the character of its piety. The christian 
character, as it is exhibited in the gospel, is 
consistent; it is made up of a variety of 
virtues and graces, which exist in harmoni- 
ous combination; and this is the character 
which it ought to be the design of the min- 
istry to form. But just in proportion as 
there is any thing materially wrong, either 
in the matter or the manner of preachin 
the gospel, the christian character will either 
not be formed at all, or it will rise in unseem- 
ly proportions. If a minister urge the duty 
ofrepentance, without explaining its nature, 
there isa great probability that some who 
hear him, will become fatally self-deceived. 
Or if he urge the obligation and ability of 
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man, keeping out of view, toa great extent, 
the doctrine of a divine influence, here again 
there will probably be self-deception, and 
certainly presumption and self-confidence.— 
If his preaching is characterized by enthu- 
siasm or extravagance, a portion of his 
hearers will probably become fanatics, and 
will be ‘* unstable in their ways ;” and there 
is reason to fear that another portion of them 
will turn off in disgust into the paths of 
skepticism and infidelity. But if he preach 
all the truths of the gospel, in their due pro- 
portion, and preach them with the simplicity 
and dignity and earnestness which such 
truths, in connexion with the relation which 
he bears to his hearers, demand; then, and 
only then, may he expect that he will fully 
gain the purpose of his ministry; that his 
preaching will be instrumental of producing 
sound conversions, and of forming a consis- 
tent, and well balanced, and efficient chris- 
tian character. 

‘“¢ There is no one subject to which evan- 
gelical ministers of this country sustain a 
more important relation, or in respect to 
which they have a more fearful responsibili- 
> and perhaps, we may add, are more in 

anger of being misled, than that of revi- 
vals of religion. ‘These revivals are in- 
deed no new thing in the Church. The 
have existed both in former and latter years; 
and they have brought with them some of 
the richest blessings which the church has 
ever experienced. We have perhaps a 
right to presume, from the present aspect of 
God’s providence, that in this country at 
least, the church is to gain her extension 
and triumph principally by means of these 
special effusions of the Holy Spirit; and if 
there be any subject at this moment, which 
is fitted to waken up all the energies of the 
Christian, both as it respects prayer and ef- 
fort, we cannot doubt that this is it. But 
the very same considerations which ought 
to lead him earnestly to pray and labor for 
revivals of religion, ought to lead him to 
give all diligence that these revivals do not 
become corrupted ; for while genuine revi- 
vals are a mighty engine for the advance- 
ment of Christ’s cause, spurious revivals 
will inevitably shed mildew upon the best 
interests of the church. We would not de- 
cide that any thing which we have known, 
purporting to be a revival, is entirely spu- 
rious ; for we doubt not that some cases of 
genuine conversion occur, even where there 
is the most that is irregular and exceptionable, 
where human passion becomes even boister- 
ous ; and it would seem that the moral world, 
within a small space at least, were fast ver- 











ging toward a state of chaos; even in such 
scenes, we are willing to acknowledge that 
there may be instances in which the Holy 
Spirit performs an effectual work ; but we 
say, unhesitatingly, that just in proportion 
as revivals assume this character, they lose 
the blessed energy which legitimately be- 
longs to them, and become fearfully subser- 
vient to the work of self-deception. 

«« Now we do not desire to conceal our ap- 
prehensions, that there are some tlings in the 
signs of the times, that look inaspicious to 
the genuineness, and, of course, to the best 
influence of revivals. There is, if we mis- 
take not, a disposition to connect with 
them, too much machinery; to speak of 
them with too little of a spirit of depen- 
dance on God, as if they were to be got up 
by a course of measures; and to adopt in 
respect to them, a species of policy, which 
is built on the dangerous maxim, that the 
‘tend justifies the meas”. There is, more- 
over, in too many instances, an ostentatious 
manner of conducting them, which certain- 
ly appears badly in the sight of men, and 
which we cannot think appears well in the 
sight of God. There isa habit of speaking 
abruptly to impenitent sinners, concerning 
their salvation, and ina manner not only 
adapted, but designed, to irritate them.— 
There is a habit of praying for people by 
name, and sometimes even telling the Most 
High of their prominent faults, and saying 
things which would scarcely bear to be re 
peated in decent society. There is a habit 
of urging sinners to leave their seats and 
walk into the aisle, that they may there 
have the prayers of christians, and even of 
denouncing those who will not go, and of 
speaking ina manner which is fitted to leave 
the impression, that their refusal is itself a 
rejection of the gospel, and will probably be 
the means of sealing their damnation. As 
to this last measure, even when adopted in 
its most unexceptionable form, we cannot 
perceive any advantage that it has over what 
seems to us a much less ostentatious proced- 
ure, while we see, or think we see, positive e- 
vils resulting from it Ifthe purpose to be gain- 
ed by calling upon anxious sinners to rise, or 
change their seats in the presence of the 
congregation, be to commit them toa course 
which shall be some security for cherishing 
their serious impressions, this purpose, we 
think, can be gained, at least as well, by 
bringing them together at the close of the 

ublic service into an inquiring meeting.— 
Besides, there is something in this course, 
which seems to us, fitted to produce a _pos- 
itively bad effect; though it will of course 
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be different upon different minds. The 
more timid and delicate will probably shrink 
from such a proposal, because they have not 
courage enough io yield to it; or if they ac- 
tually do yield, will do it in such perturbation 
of feeling, that they will be ill prepared to 
join in the prayers which are offered for 
them. Those of a bold and self-confident 
temperament, may find in it but a small sa- 
crifice, and possibly none at all; and with 
the expectation that they -are to become 
Christians while taking up this cross as it is 
called, how natural is it for them to suppose 
that they actually do become such ; and then 
there is all the joy and peace, which results 
from this self-confident conversion, though 
there is reason to fear that it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the peace and jy that ac- 
companies a true faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We cannot repress our apprehen- 
sion, that this measure which has recent 
become very popular in some parts of the 
church, is warranted neither by the letter 
nor the spirit of the Bible, and is eminent] 
fitted to bring in its train, enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and hypocrisy. 

** There is also, what seems to us an in- 
judicious mode of treating those who in- 
dulge a hope that they have experienced 
the power of religion. It is common for 
Christians, and we regret to say, too com- 
mon for ministers, to speak of them imme- 
diately and apparently with entire confidence, 
under the name of converts; as if there 
were no possibility of their being deceived. 
The effect of this upon those who are thus 
spoken of, is to discourage self-examination ; 
and to lead them to repose quietly in the 
good opinion which their minister has ex- 
pressed of them. They regard him as far 
more experienced in these matters than 
themselves ; and though they know that he 
“sees only as man seeth,”’ yet they scarcely 
think it possible, that he should mistake in 
respect to their character. Under such an 
influence there is manifestly great danger 
that they will think umn Be Christians, 
when they are not; and even if they are, 
that they will, from the beginning, la- 
mentably deficient in a spirit of humility.— 
The effect of this mode of treating them is 
bad also upon others; for it conveys an er- 
roneous idea of the evidence of Christian 
character, and is fitted to form a false and 
arbitrary standard of judgment. 

“In connection with the preceeding, there 
is another kindred evil, which ought to be 
mentioned ; that of admitting persons, and 
especially young persons, with little or no 
opportumty for trial, to the communion of the 
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church. This is a course which Presbyte- 
rians have been accustomed to reprobate in 
some other denominations ; but we fear that 
they are themselves becoming, in no small 
degree, partakers of the evil. Every one 
knows that the heart 1s deceitful above all 
things, and that nothing is more easy than 
for persons to mistake a momentary impres- 
sion of rapture, for a saving work of the 
Holy Spirit. Probably every church, even 
those which are most cautious in the admis- 
sion of members, has sometimes been dis- 
appointed to find that those who have given 
the fairest promise of an active and devoted 
christian life, could not stand before the pow- 
er of temptation, and have finally gone back 
and followed no more after Christ. As eve- 
ry case of this kind brings great dishonor 
upon the cause, to say nothing of the influ- 
ence on the individual who is the subject of 
it; it is manifestly the duty of churches to 
guard the entrance into the sacred enclosure 
with great vigilance ; and after they have 
done their utmost, they must expect to find 
tares mingling with the wheat. We regard 
it, then, as a circumstance exceedingly unfa- 
vorable to the purity and strength of the 
Church, that so many of our ministers are 
receiving young persons, the supposed fruit 
of revivals, to communion, before they have 
had any opportunity to test the genuineness 
of their experience. We shall be greatly 
disappointed if the course which has alieady 
been adopted in this respect, in some of our 
churches, is not followed by consequences, 
which will convince even the most incredu- 
lous, that it has been wrong. We do not 
suppose that any rule can be laid down on 
this subject, which will apply to every vari- 
ety of cases; there is the age, the natural 
temperament, and many other circumstances, 
which must needs come into the account in 
deciding upon each particular case ; though 
we think, that must be an extraordinary 
case, which would justify an admission to 
the church within less than five or six weeks, 
after the period of a supposed conversion ; 
and even then, the minister ought to 
regard it as an important part of his duty 
to impress the individual with the dan- 
ger of self-deception, and the importance 
of self-examination. It ought indeed to be 
the desire of every minister to see the bor- 
ders of the church enlarged ; but nothing 
ought to be considered as enlargement, 
which is inconsistent with its purity. The 
real strength ofa church will always be found 
to be rather in proportion to its purity than 
its numbers. 

“‘ While upon the subject of the treatment 
due to young converts, or those who are 
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professedly so, we intended to have offered 
a remark, (and it may not be much out of 
place here,) in respect to the danger of as- 
signing places to them in the share of reli- 
gious action, which should be considered as 
belonging to more experienced christians. — 
We are far from wishing to see them set out 
in the religious life, with a low standard of 
feeling or effort; and we would encourage 
them to be active and zealous from the be- 
ginning; and we would gradually bring 
them forward to stations in which their in- 
fluence may be extensively felt: but we re- 
gard it as a matter in which their christian 
character and usefulness are most deeply 
concerned, that nothing should be done to 
lead them **to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think.” Even if 
there is grace in the heart, it is generally, 
at the time of its first implantation, an ex- 
ceedingly feeble principle ; and it requires 
but little in such circumstances, to bring into 
vigorous operation a principle of spiritual 
pride. Let a young person at such a time, 
(admitting him to have been renewed,) be 
treated as if he were an experienced chris- 
tian; let him hear his case much spoken of 
as a remarkable conversion ; let him be en- 
couraged to take the lead in religious meet- 
ings, at which persons of all characters are 
present ; and ifhe has not uncommon strength 
of character, or an uncommon share of 
grace, he will feel almost at once the bad 
influence of this treatment. We have known 
cases in which young men, who have sup- 
posed themselves converted from profligacy, 
have seemed to forget the ‘hole of the pit 
from which they were digged,” the moment 
they imagined themselves brought out of it ; 
and have forthwith assumed the air of cen- 
sors on the Christian character of those a- 
round them; and have talked loudly and 
harshly of the coldness of the church, and 
especially of aged christians ; and have dis- 
covered that the minister was asleep, or was 
deficient in zeal, or did not come up to the 
spirit of the times in his measures, unless 
indeed he happened to be too much under 
the influence of the same spirit with them- 
selves. We expect in all cases of this kind 
that there will soon be a melancholy reac- 
tion ; and we do not remember a case that 
is of long standing enough to have been put 
to the test, in respect to which we have been 
disappointed. 

“We think that the cause of religion has 
suffered not a little, and in connection with 
that, the influence of the christian ministry, 
from the premature and sometimes ostenta- 
tious accounts of revivals, which have been 
given to the world. Amid the excitement 
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which usually attends such a scene there is 
a great probability thet the person who at- 
tempts to make a statement of facts will be 
himfelf too much excited to be satisfied with 
an unvarnished story ; but even if he were 
ever so favorably disposed, the circumstan- 
ces of the case render it impracticable that 
he should attain to any thing certain or defi- 
nite. And yet it is not uncommon to see 
it stated in some religious newspapers, that 
so many were “converted” in a week, or 
so many in a night, or so many at a meet- 
ing, or even so many during a prayer, with 
as much confidence as if the writer had, in 
each case, looked directly at the heart, and 
beheld the regenerating act take place.— 
Hence, it turns out that a large part of these 
accounts are not a little exaggerated ; and 
christians are often pained to learn that the 
newspaper statement has more in it of pre- 
diction, and of false prediction too, (though 
most unintentionally so,) than of sober and 
authentic narrative. This has a bad effect 
in every point of view; and especially as 
giving occasion to the enemies of revivals 
not anly to call in question their reality, but 
to impugn the christian integrity of those by 
whom these statements are furnished. We 
are not opposed to publishing accounts of re- 
vivals ata proper time, and in a proper 
manner. If it be any thing more than a 
very general account, we think the proper 
time is not till the excitement of the revi- 
val is over, and its fruits at least ready to be 
gathered in. And as to the manner of do- 
ing it, we think there should be as little of 
parade—as little of the appearance of osten- 
tation, as possible. It should come, in all 
ordinary cases, from the minister with whose 
labors the revivals was immediately connec- 
ted, and should be confined to facts, in re- 
spect to which there is no question. If we 
state the number that attend an inquiring 
meeting, or the number that are admitted to 
the church, or the number who have com- 
menced family worship, we may speak with 
confidence, because here we are dealing in 
matters which are visible and palpable ; but 
if we undertake to say how many have been 
converted, or how many are likely to be 
converted, we are evidently, at least seem- 
ing to assume the province of Him who 
searches the heart.” 
—~»p— 

The Wesleyan Society supports a Mission in 
Paris. The Missionaries have lately circulated an 
Appeal in behalf of their design, from which we ex- 
tract a notice of the 
ACTIVITY OF THE SAINT-SIMON INFIDELS. 

Political and civil liberty lends itself as 
freely to the manifestation and developement 


of evil as of good. Infidelity, with her at- 
tendant immoralities,may make it a d 

curse ; as Christianity with her suit of gra- 
ces, may make it a blessing. As yet, Infi- 
delity has profitted much more than Chris- 
tianity, by the late changes. Men have 
slept and the enemy has sown tares with 
the greatest diligence. One branch of Infi- 
delity, St. Simonism, has applied the now- 
practically-acknowledged right of association 
to the accomplishment of its designs, with 
wonderful intelligence, perseverance, and 
success. It has its meeting-houses, its preach- 
ers, its missionaries to the departments, and 
to foreign countries (it has sent five to Brus- 
sels)—its journals—and its funds for prose- 
lyting. The System thus embraced, thus 
supported, thus taught, openly proposes the 
thorough subversion of most of the till-now- 
gueslpedine principles of religion, 
morals and politics; and yet, such is the 
weakness of all existing institutions on the 
continent, or at least in France and the coun- 
tries bordering on it, that no reflecting man 
can see any human power to which he can 
confidently look for safety from the threat- 
ening, the coming, the impending ruin. 

The following account of this new modification 
of I. fidelity, is given in a Note to the Appeal :— 

St. Simonism derives its denomination 
from M. St. Simon, one of its most eminent 
advocates. It is a system of philosophical 
infidelity, constituting a refined species of 
Pantheism, in which God is said to be an 
“infinite, omnipresent Being, constitutin 
whatever is, every thing being 1n him, an 
By him, and he being every thing—in his 
living unity, being love ; and, in the modes 
of his manifestation, being intelligence, wis- 
dom, strength and beauty. Man is a col- 
lective and progressive being—the finite 
manifestation of God, and capable of con- 
stant approaches towards perfectibility.”” In 
many instances, the theology of this Infidel 
System corresponds with Pope’s celebrated 
but sceptical ‘Essay on Man,” and his 
‘* Universal Prayer.”—Lond. Miss. Reg. 

—_——~o 
LETTER FROM FRANCE. 

M. de Felice, Protestant pastor of the 
church in Bolbec, near Havre, in a letter to 
Dr. Jacob Porter of Plainfield, Mass., in- 
serted in the last Religious Intelligencer, 
thus speaks of the present civil and religious 
state of the French people : 

I shall say little at present concerning our 
internal affairs, either religious or political. 
The departure of a messenger for Havre, 
does not permit me to enter much into de- 
tails. The work of Christ advances but slow- 
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ly amongus. The National Guard, which 
assembles every whereon Sunday, renders 
our religious meetings less frequent than they 
wete formerly. On account of the reviews 
the Lord’s Day becomes, in many places, a 
day of parade, instead of being employed in 
religious duties. It is a melancholy specta- 
cle to see, on the Sabbath, all those, who 
ought to be thinking of Christ, thinking 
only of trifles and worldly emplovments. 
The Lord, however, is warning us in a 
wonderful manner. Commerce, and es- 
cially industry, is almost entirely annihi- 
ated. The people are suffering extreme 
misery; many of the manufactories are 
closed. There prevails throughout the na- 
tion a restlessness, which nothing can over- 
come. Every one is asking, What will 
become of us? Where are we going? This 
want of confidence paralyzes every thing. 
It seems to me that all these unhappy events 
are to be considered as the voice of God to 
recall us into the way of the gospel, which 
France has forsaken. But alas! that as 
yet the French people should not have un- 
derstood these great dispensations of Jehovah; 
and it will:be necessary, perhaps, that the 
strokes should be still more terrible,in order to 
snatch them from the darkness of death. May 
his will be done! and may the good news 
awaken, though it should be by means of great 
afflictions, hardene and rebellious hearts ! 
The reformed christians are making very 
great efforts. Several religious sheets will 
soon be published, to ascertain whether it is 
possible to scatter some good seed in this 
country. We are not discouraged. ‘They 
that are for us, are more than they that are 
against us. The Protestant Church of 
France,is reviving ; she will bear the torch 
that is to conduct those who are now gone 
astray, to Christ, our Saviour.—N. Y. Obs. 


——— 
[From the New York Observer.] 
THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 

A correspondent of the Richmond Telegraph, who 
has recently travelled in Scotland, gives the follow- 
ing interesting statistical information relating to the 
established church of that country: 

According to the most recent statement, which 1 
have seen, there are under the General er 
16 Synods, 79 Presbyteries, 952 Parishes, and { 
ordained ministers. 

There are besides, in the Highlands and Islands, 
39 parishes called parliamentary, to which as many 
ministers are named by the crown. There are also 
61 chapels of Ease, which are in every respect a 
part of the Establishment, a by permission of the 
Assembly, and under its control, except that the con- 

egation choose their minister, and pay him by vo- 

untary contribution. The church of Scotland, 

therefore, may be said to number 1,052 congrega- 
tions, and 1,087 ministers. In a published list of the 
above 991 parishes, there is appended to eaeh the 
name of its patron. A suromary of this patronage, 
hastily made but sufficiently correct, will probably 
be interesting: 
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In 581 parishes the clergyman is selected by in- 
ividual Noblemen or Gentry. 
In 289 by the crown. 
In 62 by Town councils. 
In 31 by the crown in conjunction with 
nobles or gentry. 
In 10 by Universities. 
In 4 by Heritors in conjunction with 
the Session 
In 4 by the heads of families in the parish 
In 3 by heritors 
In 2 by the parish in conjunction with 
the Town council. 
In 2 by the Session. 
In 2 by Directors. 
In 1 by the Session,and an Incorpora- 
tion. 
In? 1 by the Session, and the Town 
council. 
In 1 by the Church Patronage Society. 
In 1 by Trustees. 
In 1 the inhabitants. 
In 1 Disputed 
5 overlooked in the summary. 
991 


In only five instances as it will seem to you, is the 
right to select a religidus teacher vested where it 
should be And although a patron from regard to his 
own popularity and comfort, may be expected to 
consult the wishes of his parish, yet it is obvious 
that the system is liable to great abuses. These 
abuses, however, are said to be of much less frequent 
occurrence than in former years. Many patrons al- 
low the parish to select some two or three of the 
candidates whom they may have heard, and out of 
this number he selects their pastor. Others may 
allow the parish an unconditional choice, or may 
choose themselves, under the influence of religion, 
the most useful and best qualified candidate. But 
others again must be expected to consider their right 
of patronage as a part of their estate, and to use it 
accordingly ‘To such it is money; it is influence; 
it procures votes; it obtains office; and unaccompa- 
nied as in such cases it is, by any serious notions of 
responsibility, it must be greatly desired. The fol- 
lowing newspaper advertisement I lately observed. 
1 do net know that such advertisements are common. 
** There will be exposed to public roup at » on 
the 7th June, 1531—the patronage of a church, in 
a southern county. I'he stipend amounts to upwards 
of £300 a year.” This stipend belongs to the pa- 
tron, and it is not probable that he will always be- 
stow it, without some solid consideration in return. 
At any rate it is easy to sce that in this purest of all 
religious establishments, a cure of souls may be- 
come matter of bargain and sale. ‘ But,” says Dr. 
Hill, “ the abhorrence of simoniacal practices is, in 
this country, so strong and general, that reports and 
suspicions of such practices are extremely rare.” 

In the statement just given, the number of minis- 
ters and of parishes is nearly the same. That does 
not include, however, the eoadiaan and unplaced 
ministers, who in great numbers are waiting for 
employment. They ave known in the pulpits which 
they may occasionally supply, by not wearing the 
band. ‘They are known elsewhere by not having a 
wife. Ministers who have “aliving,” may wear 
the band and marry a wife if they choose—and I be- 
lieve they generaliy choose to do both—but youn 
ministers without charge are expected to wait. 
do not find that it is a law; but such at least is pub- 
lic opinion, which in Scotland has nearly the same 
authority. To obtain a living, then, it would seem, 
is to obtain a wife, but that is the difficulty. A 
young man who possesses no extraordinary talents 
nor high connexions, has no chance, I have been re-« 
peatedly told, unless he can obtain the place of a tu- 
tor in a nobleman’s family. This you will unde;- 
stand better by the following statement given me by 
an excellent minister of Glasgow. Itis a “ list of 
students that have undergene probationary trials, 
before the presbytery of Glasgow, for the ¥4 years 
immediately preceding July, 1828, and the Way in 
which, at that period, they were disposed of,” ex- 
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clusive of 19 still under trials, rejected or dead. The 

whole number licensed and received from other Pres- 

byteries was 73, who are accounted for as follows: 
Obtained Parish Churches, 4 


Obtained Chapels of Ease, 6 
Obtained a 5 
Obtained Situations abroad, 6 
Transferred to other Presbyteries, 10 
Unemployed July, 1828, 42 

73 


This respects one Presbytery only out of seventy- 
wine. The average number of vacancies in the 
whole church, annuaily occurring, is about 30, which 
at the above rate, three of the seventy-nine Presby- 
teries could supply. It is to be regretted that these 
young men have not the missionary spirit which 
would send them to other countries. “ The world 
is all before them where to chouse.”” On the sub- 
ject of missions, however, the Scotch church has 
slumbered longer aad more profoundly than many of 
her dissenting sisters. She is now, I believe, begin- 
ning to awake. A missionary was ordain d ior lu- 
dia,and an auxiliary society in behalf of missions was 
organized for Cauada, during my stay in Edinbarg. 

‘Tne ministers of the establishment are divided 
into two classes, according to their religious senti- 
ments. The terms Moderate and Evangelical will 
sufficiently explain their different character. The 
former have the greatest number, reckoning six 
hundred ministers out of ten, or three fifths of the 
whole; but the latter have the greatest increase, are 
most sought after, and I need not add most useful. 
The moderate preachers, it may be supposed, do 
not elevate their standard, either of doctrine or 
practice too high, nor make the way of their hear- 
ers too strait; but yet they may not disregard their 
vocation as many in the English establishment are 
said todo. Scotland does not tolerate a pluralist, 
nor a non-resident, nor a “dumb dog,” and still less 
the practice of open vice Indeed the moderation 
of merely ineffectual and otlicial religion, is in such 
bad repute, that many Town Councils, though mo- 
derates themselves, will only patronize the eyan- 
gelical minister. Where the gospel is not preached, 
the congregation dwindles, «nd policy therefore 
may introduce it to keep ont dissent. But besides 
that, the evangelical ministers are admitted into 
high places, not only because their aid is needed, 
but because their doctrines are esteemed, or at 
Jeast are considered true, and in many of the higher 
circles are not in disgrace Dr. Chalmers, as a 
preacher, has done much to gain from the wealth, 
the fashion, ‘‘ the ears polite” of the principal «:ties 
of Scotland, a frequent and respectful hearing for 
the evangelical doctrines; and now, asa theological 
professor, with about 2/ students under his in- 
struction, he is dving stili more to insure the preach- 
ing of those doctrines throughout the land. 

have said nothing of the tythe-system in Scot- 
land. There are properly no tythes. One fifth of 
the rental of each parish, called the teinds of the 
parish, is paid to the Tcind Court, and forms a fund 
out of which the national clergy are paid. The 
highest city salary in Scotland docs not exceed 
£600, whilst the poorest parish is so aided as to be 
worth £150. Besides this thereisa Mans and a 
four acre glebe allotted to every minister, which 
may be rec oned at £50 ‘““he court just named, 
which grew out « muoission of pe-liament in 
the reign of James I, ictermived the salary which 
shall be paid ov of the teinds ©: each pari.» to its 
minister, subject however to an appeal to the Pres- 
bytery. If either manse or glebe be wanting the 
minimum salary of £15! is raised to LIBRO TF both 
are wanting the salary becomes £2") No minister 
is invited to preach in any church of the establish- 
ment, who is not connected with it ; sod one cannot 
be connected by ordination, until after long and 

orough training. 

ey of publi service differs little from that 
of America. Rouse’s version of the Pealms, with a 
few good Scripture paraphrases, is the only medi- 
um of public praise. So it is also, I believe, aviver- 
sally with the dissenting Presbyterians of Scotland 
ond Ireland. Eyen the Baptists and Independents 


of Scotland retain it in partial use. The singing is con- 
ducted by a precentor, under the pulpit, and not by a 
choir in the gallery, as is common with us. The lines 
are not read. The name of the tune is announced 
or hung, in large printed characters, over desk. 

But to conclude this unintentionally long and I 
fear tedious notice of the kirk of Scotland There 
are in this establishment, no superior clergy to ens 
gross the wealth, and inferior pe Aa to perform the 
work. There are uo cathedral and collegiate sine- 
cures. There ave probably no examples of clerical 
profligacy. There are not the glaring evils of the 
tytbe-system, which in Ireland sustain Popery, and 
iu England dissent. And, said Dr. Chalmers, on 
returning some nnmbers of the Telegraph, with 
which he was much pleased, aad which introduced 
the subject of an establishment: * It is altogether an 
inveterate American idea, that ministers paid by the 
state must be subject to gpg influence. We are 
subject to the state so far asto accept from it our 
bread, but this implies no desecration of ministerial 
principle.” Stil this Presbyterian establishment, 
after all my observation, I must pronounce as inex- 
pedient as 1 always considered it unscriptural. And 
whatever its friends may say in its favor,they must 
I think, hold it dishonored and condemned by the 
injustice of compelling half the kingdom to pay for 
its support, who have conscientiously withdrawn 
from its pale : 

—~——- 

DISTURBANCE AT THE NATIONAL SCOTCH 


CHURCH. 

On Sunday the Rev. E Irving delivered two ser- 
mons on the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, on 
each of which occasions the congregation was dis- 
turbed by individuals pretending to the miraculous 
gift of _— Daring the sermon in the morning, 
alady (a Miss Hall,) thus singularly endowed, was 
compelled to retire to the vestry, where she was 
unable (as she herself says) to restrain herself, and 
spoke for some time in the unknown tongue, to the 
great surprise of the congregation, who did not seem 
prepared for theexhibition The rev. gentleman ree 
sumed the subject in the evening, by discoursing 
from (or rather expounding) the 12th chapter of the 
Ist Corinthians ‘Towards the conclusion of the ex- 
position, he took oecasicn to allude tothe circum- 
siances of the morning, and expressed his doubts 
whether he had done right in restraining the exer- 
cise of the gift in the church itgelf, and compelling 
the lady to retire to the vestry Atthat momenta 
gentleman in the gallery (a Mr. Taplin, who keeps 
academy in Castle street, Holborn) rose from his 
seat, and commenced a violent barangue in the un- 
known tongue. The corfusion occasioned was ex- 
treme. ‘The whole congregation rose frem their 
seats inaffright, Several iadtes screamed aloud, and 
Others rushed to the doors. Some supposed that the 
building was in danger; others, that their had either 
been a murder, or anattempt to murder some person 
inthe gallery; insomuch, that one gentlemen actu- 
ally called out to the pew-openers and beadle to 
** stop him, and not let him escape.” On both oeca- 
sions the chureh was extremly crowded (particular- 
ly so in the cvening,) and it would be impossible to 
describe the confusion produced by the display of 
fanaticism. There was, indeed, in the strange un- 
earthly sound and extraordinary power of voice 
enough to appal the heart of the most stout hearted. 
A great part of the congregation standing upon the 
seats, to aecertain the cause of the alarm while the 
rev gentleman,standing with arms extended,and oc- 
casionally beckoning them to be silent.form:d a scene 
which perhaps partook as much of the ridiculous as of 
the sublime. No attempt was rade to stop the in- 
dividual, and after two or three minutes he became 
exhausted and sat down, and theu the rev. gentleman 
conciuded the service Many were so alarmed, and 
others so disgusted that they did rot return again 
into the church; others formed themselves into 
groups in the entry of the church, and discussed the 
propriety of the rev. geutleman suffering the exhi- 
tion, and altogether a sensation was produced which 
will not be soon forgotten by those who were pree 
sent.—FVorld. 
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NOTICH TO PATRONS. 


The subscriber having conveyed his interest in the late firm of 


B. D. Pacxarn & Co. the interest of said firm in the Reticious 
Moniror having been conveyed to him, he is authorised to receive 
all monies due for the Monitor. _ 

Communications, Subscriptions for the work, and remittances of 
money, should be addressed either to the subscriber, or to the 
Rev. , ie Martin, No. 3 Fox-street, Albany. . 


Persons visiting the City, and wishing to pay their subscriptions, 
can, in the absence of the subscriber, pay them to Mr. Anprew 
Wuire, at the old stand, No. 71 State-street, who is authorised to 
receive money for the Monitor and give receipts. 


It is expected that all who have not an opportunity to send the 
amount of their subscriptions to next meeting of Syned, will, at or 
before that time, enclose it by mail. It may be done at our risk, and 
where $ 5 or more is forwarded, at our expense. While we advert 
to this subject, we are gratified to say that we believe it is only ne- 
cessary to mention it, to ensure a prompt compliance, on the part of 
the greater proportion of our friends, with the terms of publication, 


CHAUNCEY WEBSTER. 
Albany, N. Y. January, 1832. 


Terms $2 00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 





We have succeeded in effecting an exch with several period- 
ical works published in Ireland; and ab Sean aa to be able to 
effect an oo a number of Lon published in Scot- 

d 


land, which it is believed, will give additional interest to our work. 
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Tuaddition to the minietews and itinesating preachers of the Associate church : 
to — subscriptions and money, and give receipts, the following persons oh cabeaeee Sout 
agents: 


Wm. Stevenson, Jun., Cambyidge, Washington Wm. M. Goodwillie, Barnet, Vt. 


‘@o. N. Y. Rev. A Whyte, Jr. 
James M’Lelland, New-York City. os B Munro: Cannons mae Pa. 
George M’Queen, Esq. Schenectady. John M’Cleary, York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 
A. Bachop, Argyle, ashington Co. N. Y. Philip Watts, Shelbyville, Ky. , 
Wm. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa. dames Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri, to ns Bie 
wionaries, who will also reeeive and forward the diqoes Sete cite payment to the Synod’s Mis 


Agents or others way enclose money to us at ovr risk, and at our expense where more than $5 is en- 


rn : , ‘ . : 3 
‘ Dy ong of extra eopies of ve eight are being printed under the expectation that they will be 
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